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HE dispute in Paris about the allocations of 
is year’s Marshall Aid among the recipient 
puntries reopens the ‘thorny issue of the extent 
f the executive powers to be granted to the 
)EE.C. Should the Organisation, as Mr. Hoff- 
an desires, have powers to determine alloca- 
ons by majority decision and so assume real 
spects of sovereignty vis-d-vis the Sixteen 
‘ations which will enable it to plan their joint 
construction? The French, with reservations 
bout Western Germany, say “yes”; Britain cays 
no.” Here is one symptom of a deeper con- 
ict among the members of Western Union. 

On the general aim of regaining their economic 
hdependence, and restoring a prosperity proof 
gainst Communist permeation, all the partici- 
ating governments are agreed; and the inner 
roup which signed the Brussels Pact is seeking 
b concert its military defences also as part of 
greater Atlantic Union. But now that it has 
ome to a consideration of the precise methods 
D be used in achieving economic revival, the 
harpest divergencies are arising between Britain 
d her European neighbours. At the moment 
hen the Americans are impatiently demanding 
oh a four-year plan of recovery and further 
easures Of economic integration, quite different 
efinitions of recovery are given in London and 
aris. 

M. Reynaud has obtained a handsome parlia- 
entary miajority—including the wavering 
ocialist vote—for his plenary powers to deal 
‘ith the financial crisis. He has quite candidly 
tated his aim to the Assembly—the final end of 
irigisme and a return to the economics of 
uisser-faive. France is to be “cured” by de- 
ontrol and by those old deflationary methods 
hich our National Government tried in the 
930s, which Tory economists have been advo- 
ating once again for many months, and which 
taly—where unemployment figures now near the 
hree million mark—has already applied. Western 
urope celebrated the end of the German occupa- 
ion by the election of governments dominated by 
eft coalitions and Socialist ideas. It has taken 
ust three years to swing Right, not only into 
iiti-Communism, but into militant anti-Socialism. 
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The pattern is completed by the new economy 
of Western Germany. The monetary reform is 
already a spectacular success, if success is de- 
fined as achieving the twin objectives of stimu- 
lating production and creating a stable currency. 
But here, as in France and Italy, the social reper- 
cussions have yet to be measured. Millions of 
German small savers have been ruined as they 
were in 1923. But once again the industrialists 
and property owners, so far untouched by the 
promised capital levy, have done very well out of 
the reform. With the abolition of all price con- 
trol, except on food and rent, prices are soaring 
and hoarding is beginning again. With the 
drastic drop in tax revenue, the Linder and 
municipalities are quite unable to provide for 
relief schemes, though unemployment is likely to 
become a serious problem this winter. In short, 
Anglo-American policy is attempting in Bizonia 
the same “cure” as Signor Einaudi applied in 
Rome and M. Reynaud will now apply in Paris. 
The results will be the same—success measured 
in financiers’ terms, but a failure which may 
prove catastrophic in terms of social justice. The 
revival of laisser-faire, with unemployment and 
low real wages as the main incentives to work, 
is the surest way to breed Communism among 
the organised workers, particularly when Socialist 
parties see no alternative to measures which 
alienate them from the working-class movement. 

It is against this background that the Labour 
Government has now to consider its attitude to 
Western Union. Even eighteen months ago, if 
it had not been for the fatal assumption of the 
Kremlin that all Western Socialists were the ac- 
complices of reaction, we might have achieved a 
European union which accepted the principles 
of Socialism as the basis of recovery. But to- 
day the gap between Socialist Britain and her 
Western European neighbours is growing steadily 
wider. So far Sir Stafford Cripps has succeeded 
in combining disinflation with full employment 
and a steady advance towards social security, 
and this is precisely the reason why Communism 
in Britain, as in Scandinavia, is a negligible 
factor. Inevitably he must ask himself whether 
he can make any sacrifice of sovereignty to a 
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Western Union whose other participants have 
all abjured Socialist finance. Can he participate 
wholeheartedly in a four-year plan to revive free 
enterprise by methods which he and his col- 
leagues are convinced will only lead us back 
to the old cycle of boom and slump, and create 
the cgnditions for a growth of Communism? 
Clearly he cannot, and this is the underlying 
cause of the conflicts in the O.E.E.C. and of the 
American accusation that Britain is “failing to 
give a lead.” 

It is argued—and very cogently—by those 
Socialist parties in Europe which are partici- 
pating in anti-Communist coalitions, that they 
are driven by circumstance to accept the lesser 
evil of laisser-faire economics. British Socialists 
who do not share their acute difficulties have no 
right to blame them for their decisions. But it 
is necessary to point out that, though for a iime 
Reynaudisme may be more effective than dirigisme 
in abating the vicious spiral of wages and prices, 
there is another vicious spiral which it vastly 
accentuates. By strengthening the hold of Com- 
munism on the organised workers, it fosters the 
authoritarian tendencies which are the automatic 
reaction of the middle classes in Europe to the 
Communist advance. M. Reynaud plays into the 
hands of M. Duclos, M. Duclos into the hands 
of General de Gaulle; next winter the Ruhr 
worker will begin to see red, and the scared 
middle classes will demand strong leadership to 
smash the revolution. Western Union, subjected 
to this other vicious spiral, may be fashioned into 
a military bulwark against Russia, but only at 
the cost of forfeiting its democracy. 


Malaya and Burma 


The Government decision to send a brigade of 
Guards to Malaya shows how seriously the 
situation there is regarded. The fact is, as several 
correspondents have pointed out, that much of 
the trouble in Malaya has been our own fault, 
and that “agitators” find plenty of inflammable 
material on which to work. The necessity of 
social change in Malaya is obvious. At the 
moment, however, the British problem is merely 
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to protect the lives ef planters who are being 
attacked by armed bands, some apparently led by 
erganised Chinese Communists and some con- 
sisting of mere daceits. The economic life of 
Malay is paralysed by this terrorism. 

The Burmese Government has also been com- 
pelled to start full-scale military operations against 
the Communists who, in spite of all efforts for a 
settlement, are in armed rebellion. Several Min- 
isters have resigned their Cabinet posts to take up 
active service in the Army. It now seems clear that 
Jast week considerable groups of deserters from 
the Burma Rifles joined with rebels among the 
People’s Volunteer Organisation in an armed 
rising. ‘The timing of these desertions suggested a 
centralised plan aimed at the violent over- 
throw of the Government. No one could have 
made more serious or more sincere efforts to 
find a basis of co-operation with the Communists 
than Thakin Nu and his Cabinet. His 14 Point 
Programme met every point that was in the pro- 
fessed aims of the Communists, and if they had 
been loyal to the idea of an independent Socialist 
Burma, they would have given him their support 
in carrying it out. For a long time Thakin Nu 
based his policy on that assumption and was much 
criticised, both within his Cabinet and outside it, 
for the degree to which he was prepared to meet 
the Communists. But that period is now over, and 
the P.V.O.s who pressed for direct negotiations 
with the Communists—called the “ White Band” 
section—have now been expelled from A.P.F.P.L. 
Their leader, Bo Po Kun, has resigned his post as 
Minister of Education. For the time being the 
Government has the situation in hand, and on 
Sunday last the most important event in Rangoon 
was the celebration of Independence by Indian 
and Pakistan communities. 


A Truce of Attrition 


The truce in Palestine is already wearing very 
thin. Of the Arab leaders, only the Kings 
Abdullah and Ibn Saud, who depend respectively 
on British and American financial assistance, sup- 
port it with any conviction or hope of reward. 
‘The others realise clearly enough that, the longer 
it lasts, the more firmly established will Israel 
become, and the less their chances of the spoils 
they so confidently expected when the mandate 
ended. Meanwhile the Jews have lost any belief 
they had in the impartiality of Count Bernadotte. 
By publishing a peace plan which was merely 
another variant of the 1939 White Paper, and 
actually proposed that Jerusalem, with its pre- 
dominantly Jewish population, should become the 
capital of Transjordan, he showed only too clearly 
that he shared the views of those State Depart- 
Ment and Foreign Office officials who have been 
determined to destroy the partition plan ever since 
it was accepted by the Assembly last November. 
The Jews suspect, with some justification, that 
efforts will be made at the U.N. Assembly next 
month to prolong the truce and the activities of 
the mediator in order to wear down their resis- 
tance. Numbering some 700,000 all told, and 
spending 5 million dollars a month on their armed 
forces, they cannot possibly afford for many 
months to keep 50,000 men under arms. For 
them a quick decision is a necessity of survival; 
and they are confident, that, if the truce were 
ended, they could achieve it by a military victory 
followed by direct negotiations with the defeated 
Arab State. 


The Need for Recognition 


One factor which spurs them on to such extre- 
mist plans is, of course, British non-recognition. 
Expelled from the sterling area, where, in terms 
of trade, they naturally belong, they are com- 
pelled to fend for themselves economically. Cut 
off, on British advice, from their Iraqi oil sup- 
plies, they are now running the Haifa refinery 
most efficiently without the help of British techni- 
cians or Arab labour, and are using it to refine 
Rumanian oil. They are driven to do such 
things not because they want to, but because 
British policy compels them to do so. If Mr. 


Bevin sincerely wishes to prevent a new out- 
break of fighting, and to assist the Arab refugees 
from Israel, for whom the Arab States have done 
precisely nothing, he must be ‘ed to do two 
things. First he must send a British representa- 
tive to join the American and Russian diplomats 
who are already in Tel-Aviv; and secondly, he 
must assist in the restoration of Israel’s 

by readmitting her to the sterling bloc and re- 
establishing the Anglo-Palestine trade which 
used to win us so many dollars. As long as they 
see no sign of British good will, the Jews are 
bound to suspect that the agitation in London 
about Arab refugees is merely another piece of 
political warfare. By sheer audacity, they de- 
feated Mr. Bevin’s plans to deny them statehood, 
and assured themselves of both American and 
Russian recognition. They have nothing to gain 
now by sweet in their relations 
with Britain, unless Mr. Bevin too begins to be 
reasonable. 


Eire Between Two Worlds 


There is every reason to accept Sir Basil 
Brooke’s emphatic denial of rumours that Mr. 
Attlee has been visiting Northern Ireland in order 
to re-open the question of union between Ulster 
and Eire. Much more plausible is the supposition 
that, during his stay in Eire, the Prime Minister 
may have broached the question whether Eire 
would consider becoming a signatory to the Brus- 
sels Treaty, or on what terms she would place air 
bases at the disposal of the United States. It 
is an open secret that the U.S. War Department, 
disappointed at the evident determination of the 
three Scandinavian countries to maintain an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality, is attaching increased im- 
portance both to Iceland and Ireland as unsink- 
able aircraft carriers; and it may well be that 
Mr. Attlee has taken soundings in Dublin on this 
aspect of Anglo-American strategy. Whether or 
not this is the case, a speech made last week-end 
in Donegal by the Eire Minister for Agriculture 
suggests that the Government in Dublin sees an 
opportunity to trade strategic co-operation for 
union with the Six Counties. Commenting that 
only the United States could prevent Communism 
from overrunning Europe, but that American 
strength could be brought to bear only with strong 
advance bases, Mr. Dillon significantly declared 
that Ireland could not take her place in the 


struggle against Communism unless partition were 
ended. 


Australia’s Banks 


Mr. Vyshinsky, who has been telling the 
Danube Conference that law is always an instru- 
ment of politics and that proof to the contrary “ is 
now known to be 2 legal fiction,” would doubtless 
claim that his case was clinched by the example 
of the Commonwealth High Court’s judgment in- 
validating the Banking Act, of 1947, which nation- 
alised private banks throughout Australia. In- 
deed, Mr. Menzies, leader of the Opposition in the 
Australian Parliament, would appear in this case 
to share Mr. Vyshinsky’s views; for he has 
declared that the judgment is not only a legal but 
also a political landmark, showing how difficult it 
is for Socialists to “have their way” in a federal 
country. As a long-term proposition this is true 
enough; the constitution was created by capital- 
ists in a capitalist society. As far as this judgment 
is concerned, however, it is clear that the High 
Court, which was not unanimous in its findings, 
based it8 conclusion on strictly legal considera- 
tions. Three of the judges took their stand on 
the simple proposition that freedoni of inter-state 
commerce was guaranteed in the constitution of 
the Commonwealth, and that an Act creating a 
Commonwealth monopoly of banking was there- 
fore inherently unconstitutional. Other judges 
did not go so far in upholding the objections 
which the State Governments of Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia had raised against 
the Act; they conceded that the Commonwealth 
Parliament could legitimately regulate the opera- 
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tions of all ies, including banks. T),; 
grounds for the Act to be invalid ~ 


“ suppression.” 
the view of other judges, the compulsory sale ¢ 
private bank to the Commonwealth Bank mj 
be a sale on unjust, and therefore unconstitutiony 
terms, since it would be negotiated, under the pro. 
visions of the Act, by directors nominated by i 
purchaser. In deciding to appeal to the Privy 
Council Mr. Chifley, the Commonwealth Premi¢, 
presumably hopes that, even if he cannot secuy 
a reversal of the High Court judgments, he can g 
least obtain a closer definition of the sections 
the 1947. Act which contravene the Comme. 
wealth constitution, so that an amended Act may 
yet be introduced before the elections in Septem. 
ber, 1949. 

Patriotism and Tobacco 
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1948, there was much more talk in England ¢ 
cigarettes than of the German crisis or Mr. Molo. 
tov. Indeed, the shortage of Virginians is « really 
important matter to which the Cabinet has to give 
very serious attention. Apart from the time log 
in queui.g and in going the rounds fruitlessiy 
from shop to shop, there is little doubt that: 
cigarette famine would lead soon to a sharp drop 
in industrial productivity. The question js 
what can be done about it. There is no mystery 
as to the causes of the present shortage. The 
last war led to an enormous increase in smoking 


In 1937-38 we consumed about 185 million |bs Ther 
of tobacco a year; by 1946 consumption half to pres 
risen to 2§0 million Ibs, and in the tell most o 
months ending April, 1947, manufacturers actu-fl— Nation: 
ally withdrew 258 million Ibs from bond. Inf some t 
the first six months of this year, dollar shortage owners 
has compelled us to cut down our imports of this is: 
American tobacco to 36 million Tbs, as compared fi and th 
with nearly 130 million Ibs two years ago; and promis 
total imports of tobacco from all sources in the Minist 
half-year have been reduced from 150 to quired 
million Ibs. There are still stocks in hand suf-M worker 
cient to keep us going for over a year; but, yf among 
the end of last May, we had eaten into our ref cyssior 
serves to the tune of over 60 million |bs inf ment’s 
twelve months. It is not surprising, therefor, J giving 
that the Government should have cut down thi not ay 
rate of permitted withdrawals from bond to jut Union 
over 190 million Ibs annually. Indeed, unlesf out o; 
there are bigger imports, it is evident that therel \bour 
are further, more drastic cuts ahead. No doub\i Lord 

by blending more Rhodesian and Balkan tobacco of the. 
which can be bought with sterling, we can seve had tc 
perhaps 10 per cent. of our dollar expenditure, 17% accept 
the British smoker will accept a slight change it Th 
the flavour of his “gasper.” Unless, howeveil memb 
Sir Stafford Cripps is prepared to use scalttillll the in 
dollars to buy American tobacco, our inordinzii The |, 
appetite for familiar brands of  cigaretiH Unior 
seems likely to be unsatisfied. Smokes OM any r 
machinery? That is the choice; and thet put st 
is no doubt that Sir Stafford will feel that tect it 
we ought to take the hard way and cut down ou cide. 
smoking until we are quite sure that we can gc tion 4 
enough imports of raw materials and capital goo vital | 
to put our house in order. But he has a power Hl gation 
ful combination against him. First there is MOM Unio; 
Percy Belcher and his Tobacco Workers’ Unio" Trad, 
who evidently feel that full employment is eH regio, 
due of cigarette manufacturers as much as 2) from 
other producers. Then there is the powerlllM jistin 
“lobby” of the United States tobacco groweS work 
They have a bumper crop, and have already SUCH of co. 
ceeded in arranging for tobacco to figure larg)BR supic 
in this year’s Marshall Aid shop-window ly 1 

Finally, most influential of all, there “MB gruc 
thé cigaretté smoker who, at a ruinous cost MM cont, 
himself, unhesitatingly decrees, in the conflict (MM one . 
patriotisms, that he prefers to smoke as muc! “J of pp, 
possible in order to balance the budget rath 4),. 
than to bridge the import-export gulf by cutultl® opi. 


down his consumption of American tobacco. 
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THE MINER AND HIS MANAGERS 


ue National Coal Board, declared Mr. Arthur 
orner last Sunday, must speed up its long-term 


plans for the reorganisation of the industry and 


s 


the elimination of uneconomic pits. But these 
plans, he added, must be “discussed and agreed” 
with the miners at all levels. This demand raises 
afresh an issue whose background is worth re- 
calling. It is how far “ workers’ control” should 
be incorporated in the management of State- 
owned mines. 


At the recent Conference of the National Union 


of Mineworkers the Scottish miners put forward 
a proposal that the National Coal Board’s struc- 
ture should be altered so as to give direct repre- 
sentation to the N.U.M. The resolution was de- 
feated, and the leading figures in the Union de- 
cared their hostility; but it is significant that the 
question should have been raised with the sup- 
port of at any rate one big area. For, of course, 
this is no new proposal, but the revival of an old 
one. When long ago, in the early years of the 
century, the miners began to agitate seriously in 
favour of public ownership, they drafted a Bill 


that would simply have handed the mines over 
to be managed by an ordinary civil service de- 
ent; but during the first world war, under 
Guild Socialist and Syndicalist influences, they 
changed their minds, and their draft Bill of 1919— 
and later Bills during the 1920s—provided for 
the running of the nationalised mines by a Min- 
ing Council. On this the miners were to have 
half the seats, and the other half were to go to 
representatives of the managerial and technical 
ades. 
Then came another change of front, due mainly 
to pressure from the leaders of the Labour Party, 
most of whom favoured the type of nominated 
National Board or Commission that has since be- 
come the established form in schemes of public 
ownership. There were prolonged arguments on 
this issue after 1931 between the Labour Party 
and the T.U.C., and the conclusion was a com- 
promise which provided for nomination by the 
Minister responsible, but at the same time re- 
quired him to include persons of experience as 
workers in the industry, or in other industries, 
among those whom he appointed. In the dis- 
cussions which preceded the Labour Govern- 
ment’s nationalisation measures the question of 
giving direct representation to the N.U.M. does 
not appear to have been raised at all. The 
Union got one of its own leaders, Ebby Edwards, 
put on the National Coal Board in charge of 
labour relations, and another Trade Union leader, 
Lord Citrine, in charge of welfare; but neither 
of these sat as a nominee of the Union, and both 
had to resign from their Trade Union offices on 
accepting appointment. 

Thus, the policy of Government selection of 
members to form a National Board to administer 
the industry seemed to have been fully accepted. 
The leaders of the N.U.M. took the view that the 
Union ought not to become directly involved in 
any responsibility for the conduct of the mines, 
but should keep its independence in order to pro- 
tect its members’ interests, while giving, from out- 
side, all the help it could in making nationalisa- 
tion a success and in backing up the Board in the 
vital matter of thoroughgoing technical reorgani- 
sation. The assumption was that the Trade 
Unionists on the Board, aided by the numerous 
Trade Unionists who were at once appointed to 
regional and local office under it, would be able 
from within to shoulder the responsibility of en- 
listing the miners’ Co-operation in the day-to-day 
working of the pits, and that a complete structure 
of consultation, built up from the pit level, would 
suffice to meet the claim of the working miners 
to a new status. Side by side with this inner 
structure of consultation, there would be close 
contacts between the Board and its officers on the 
one side and the regional and local organisations 
of the N.U.M. on the other. Indeed, at the levels 
above the individual pits, the consultative ma- 
chinery has been built up on a basis of nomina- 





tion by the N.U.M. and the Board, and not by any 
system of delegation from the pits. The N.U.M. 
is thus as closely involved in the affairs of the 
industry as it can be without an acceptance of 
direct responsibility for its working. 

At the present stage, these arrangements prob- 
ably represent a sensible compromise, provided 
that they are carried out in the spirit as well as in 
the letter. It would be too much to expect that 
the miners’ leaders, or the Union as such, should 
take direct responsibility for schemes of reorgani- 
sation which are bound to involve personal in- 
convenience for thousands of working miners and 
their families. So far, it has not been possible to 
make much progress with major schemes of tech- 
nical reorganisation, both because of the shortage 
of equipment and because it has been necessary to 
concentrate on preventing a calamitous shortage 
in the immediate supply of coal. These schemes 
however, cannot be deferred for long; and when 
work is seriously begun on them, “ Waleswoods ” 
and “Grimethorpes” will be liable to occur in 
many areas unless the human side of the problem 
is tackled with understanding and good sense. 
The N.U.M. may give better help in dealing with 
such matters—closing of uneconomic pits or the 
revision of “stints” when changed conditions 
make it reasonable to expect a higher output—if it 
stands as an independent agency, representing the 
miners and not too deeply implicated in the 
Board’s affairs. 

All the N.U.M.’s help, however, will count for 
little unless the human problems are also rightly 
tackled from the inside. In general, the working 
miners have for the most part accepted the need 
for a reorganisation that will deeply affect their 
working lives; but this is a very different thing 
from supporting or even accepting it in practice 
when it hits them directly—for example, when 
they are told that their colliery has been scheduled 
for closing, and that they will have to go to 
new work miles away from their old homes. Men 
will not accept such hardships unless they feel 
they can trust the men who tell them that they are 
unavoidable. Furthermore, they must receive 
well in advance not merely full intimation of what 
is to happen to them, but also a real chance of 
putting their point of view before any final deci- 
sions have been taken. 

For this to be done effectively, the machinery 
of consultation must be got to work really well 
at as Many pits as possible. Not managers only, 
but the entire body of pit officials from the man- 
agers downwards must be induced to treat ad- 
vance consultation of the miners, individually as 
well as through their elected representatives, not 
as a regrettable necessity, or a “fact” introduced 
under Labour pressure, but as an indispensable 
measure of getting the human response without 
which, under any ownership, coal-mining can no 
longer be efficiently carried on. It must be recog- 
nised that every man whose life and work are 
going to be profoundly upset by changes in pit 
organisation or by major re-planning has a right to 
be talked to and given an opportunity of talking 
back individually as well as through his elected 
spokesmen. If he is given this chance, the odds 
are strongly that there will be but little disposition 
to resist or to resent innovations that can be seen 
to be really desirable on technical grounds; where- 
as, if consultation is perfunctory, or fails to reach 
the individual, there is every prospect not only of 
having more strikes, but also of the spread of a 
sullen mood of non-co-operation that could do 
much more harm than strike action. 

This real consultation at the pit-head is. one 
side of what is needed; and it turns largely on the 
managers not merely doing their best to work it 
themselves, but persuading the subordinate 
officials to play their part—which may be a more 
difficult matter. The other side depends on th: 
Board’s own officers in the Divisions and Areas 
into which the country has been divided up for 
purposes of administration. The Areas, which 
are mostly groups of pits with a combined out- 
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put of several million tons a year, are obviously 
meant to be the units for the bigger reorgani- 
sation schemes that extend beyond a single 
colliery. The Board’s policy is to put each Area 
under the control of a single officer, an Area 
General Manager, who is usually a mining 
engineer, though he has a specialist under him 
with functional charge of “Production.” Also 
under the A.G.M. are a Labour Officer, in subor- 
dinate charge of Labour and Welfare, and vari- 
ous other specialists; but the Area Management 
Committees, consisting of these specialists to- 
gether with the A.G.M. as Chairman, which were 
originally put in charge of the Areas under the 
Board, are being superseded by a system of “ one- 
man” control. This one man in each Area— 
the A.G.M.—accordingly comes to occupy a posi- 
tion of high importance; for it rests with him to 
hold a fair balance between th: technical and the 
human factors involved in reorganisation. His 
natural bias will tend, because of his training and 
experience, to be mainly on the technical side. If 
things are to go smoothly, he will have to correct 
this tendency by paying very careful attention to 
the human side. The choice of the right men 
as A.G.M.s—right from th: human standpoint 
as well as on the score of engineering capacity— 
is therefore crucial. 

Reorganisation, even if all goes as well as it 
can, will have to be spread over ten or a dozen 
years; and for the whole of this period the risk 
of human mistakes will be serious. Mistakc., 
of course, there will be; but they will be few or 
many largely as the Board contrives, or fails, to 
diffuse among its officers in the Divisions and 
Areas, and among the mine managers and 
officials, the required new spirit of democratic 
human relations. if it can do that, consultation 
may serve as a foundation on which ca. be based 
something nearer to that “share in control” 
which so many of the m e¢ intelligent workers 
regard as an essential element in socialised in- 
dustry. But “workers’ control,” or as much of it 
as is desirable, can come only when the founda- 
tions for it have been built at the pit level. 


BERLIN DICHOTOMY 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Am torrential rains, such as this city had not 
experienced for nearly fifty years, Berlin “cele- 
brated” the fiftieth day of the blockade. It was 
a memorable day. While the air-lift roared un- 
remittingly overhead, through thunder and cloud- 
burst, the last remaining Soviet officer in the 
Allied Kommandatura took down the rain-soaked 
Red Flag in front of the building, packed up what 
was left of Russian files and drove off (or swam) 
to Karlshorst, leaving behind as souvenirs on the 
walls of the bare offices a collection of Lenin and 
Stalin portraits. Thus Four-Power administra- 
tion of Berlin came finally and visibly to an end. 
The only quadripartite organisations in this city 
in which the Soviet are still represented are the 
Secretariat of the otherwise defunct Control 
Council, the sorely tried Berlin Air Safety 
Centre and the Spandau Military Prison, which 
houses the Nuremberg convicts. 

That same night Berlin experienced an artistic 
sensation of rare and sweeping beauty when the 
“Alexandrov Ensemble,” a Red Army choir 
accompanied by a magnificent corps de ballet of 
Red Army dancers, gave a performance at the 
packed Opera House. For three brief hours 
“Soviet man” conquered the hearts of all Berlin, 
including those of his most embittered opponents. 
Outside the air-lift droned on through the 
treacherous night sky. At Tempelhof Airfield a 
Skymaster had missed its runway and crashed, 
this time fortunately without loss of life. Wearily 
one turned on the wireless for some news from 
Moscow, only to hear that matters there had 
“reached the decisive stage.” A grotesque and at 
the same time revolting climax was apparently 
being reached. 

The air bridge stands. Its fifty-day record 
represents an achievement which has surpassed 








; 
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ali expectation. Ninety thousand tons of 
have been flown into this city by the British 
American Air Forces. They have covered j 
under ten million miles, the R.A.F. alone in 
9,340 flights. More coal is now being flown in 
than is at present consumed, permitting the build- 
ing up of a small stock. Newsprint for Western- 
licensed newspapers was included in the cargo for 
the first time yesterday, thus averting the danger 
of Western publicity being finally silenced. 

Yet, impressive as they are, these figures only 
underline the glaring fact that “things cannot go 
on. in this way.” Western newspapers can pos- 
sibly survive the winter at their present fifty- 
five per cent. reduction without yielding key posi- 
tions to Soviet propaganda. But the rest of the 
city’s economy cannot survive: the 90,000 tons 
flown in represent exactly one-third of the total 
brought in during the same period last year by 
rail-road and waterway. The Western German 
currency, called by the Russians the “black mar- 
ket Mark,” will certainly not be able to maintain 
itself and fulfil its function unless it is vigorously 
backed up by its sponsors. This they refuse to do 
for very good reasons of their own. Meantime 
Russian manoeuvres have not succeeded in dis- 
lodging the Western Mark from its favoured posi- 
tion. The rate is stubbornly maintaining itself 
at 2.70 Eastern Marks for one Western Mark. 

Tite result is currency chaos. With the com- 
ing introduction of the “perforated B-Mark,” 
Berlin will have five valid currencies and no goods 
on which to spend them. There will be the 
ordinary Deutsche Mark current in Western Ger- 
many, the Deutsche Mark issued in Berlin with 
a capital B stamped on the notes, the Deutsche 
Mark with a capital B perforated so as to prevent 
erasions, the Russian Eastmark, and finally the 
masses of five, ten and fifty Pfennig coins valid 
only in the Soviet sector of Berlin. To these 
must be added the postage-stamp-size five and 
ten Pfennig notes brought in from Western 
Germany (where they are not yet in use) in order 
to relieve the acute shortage of small change in 
the Western sectors. The Russian “Coupon 
Mark” has now disappeared, leaving behind it a 
trail of bankruptcies among those whose holdings 
were blandly declared by the Soviet authorities 
to be forgeries, and invalidated. Many an un- 
desirable businessman was thus liquidated. 

Currency apart, practically every essential 
facility in this city now functions (or does not 
function) in duplicate. There are two police 
forces, and two prefects of police who issue war- 
rants of arrest against each other. There are two 
transport systems, of which that in the Western 
sector has the distinct disadvantage of shutting 
down at 6 p.m. There are two food distribution 
systems almost hermetically sealed up against 
each other. Less than one per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the three Western sectors took advan- 
tage of the Soviet invitation to register in the 
Soviet sector and be supplied from there—a 
plebiscite which is no less significant for its being 
unofficial. Greater trust was evidently placed in 
the reliability of the Anglo-American air bridge. 
Herr Fiillsack, the Socialist chief of the Food 
Department of the City Council, has removed 
himself and his office to the Western sector. Herr 
Letsch, his Communist rival, is conducting busi- 
ness from the Soviet sector. The latter, a few 
days ago, succeeded in capturing a substantial 
part of the Magistrat’s fleet of barges; they are 
now known to have sailed to the Baltic. Finally 
there are two gas, light and water supply systems. 
That of the Western sectors functions only be- 
tween sunset and sunrise; there is no street light- 
ing, electric current is available only during two 
hours out of twenty-four. Berlin is a dark city 
divided against itself from top to bottom. Even 
the sewage system has been “ split.” 

All eyes are turned on the Moscow talks. Will 
the blockade be lifted? Somehow the feeling 
reigns that this may be too much to hope for. 
But the alternative—the present “crisis” as a 
permanent institution—seems beyond contemplat- 
ing. A return to the pre-blockade Berlin—to 
most Berliners a return to almost “ideal condi- 


Fl 


tions "—seems equally out of the question. One 
feels instinctively that the clock will not be put 
back. But how much forward will it be put on? 
That is the question everyone is asking himself 
while the air-lift drones on day and night towards 
its “ century.” 

Berlin, August 16. 


SANITY FAIR 


Apropos of the British importing head-hunting 
Dyaks into Malaya to chase “Communists” in 
the jungle, Dr. Margaret Mead, the distinguished 
American anthropologist, was asked, in righteous 
indignation, by an American at the 
International Congress on Mental Health whether 
this was not a barbarous thing for a civilisod 
people to do. She retorted that it is not the 
methods of war which are an outrage against 
civilisation; it is war itself, and the moral sanction 
it gives to killing, whether the killing is done by 
“barbarous” Dyaks, or by the White paratroops 
with Bren guns. whom the “civilised” West 
dropped amongst primitive peoples in the Pacific 
war. The Western type of conscience formation 
includes (she pointed out) the particular relation- 
ship between man and God in which each man is 
required, for full moral stature, to stand up against 
any human authority if commanded to perform 
an act which he has learned is wrong in itself. 

It is this “good guilt”, the basis of our moral 
concept of right and wrong, which produces war- 
neuroses and war-hysteria in peoples who are 
being brow-beaten by policies or events into 
endorsing, on so-called rational arguments, some- 
thing which their character-structure rejects. 
And this is true both of the individual or the 
group in Western civilisation; there is “ collective 
guilt.” As Dr. Mead told the conference: 

In Britain, to a lesser degree in the United 
States, and in varying degrees in Scandinavian 
countries, the citizens are responsible for the be- 
haviour of the group, town, country, state, province 
and nation because they exercise choice in select- 
ing those who govern them. Because they have 
freedom, therefore, they are responsible for the 
content of the group’s behaviour. So Englishmen 
could feel guilt over the Boer War and Americans 
over the Spanish-American War, because their in- 
dividual consciences condemned the content of their 
national behaviour and because they as free men 
were implicated by that very freedom. In this 
character-structure, it is not enough to abstain from 
sin; the command to act is internalised. 

But this wise woman reminded the 2,000 
psychiatrists, psychologists, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, nurses and social workers gathered from 
55 countries for “Sanity Fair” at Central Hall, 
Westminster, that there is a danger of Western 
“Psychiatric Imperialism.” This is an attempt 
(and it is an attempt which will surely fail) to 
impose Western standards of behaviour on cul- 
tures whose character patterns stem from different 
“internalisations.” In America, “ Mother won’t 
love you if you do this,” or “Mother won’t 
love you if you don’t do that,” produces “good 
guilt”—doing, or not doing, things about which 
you would feel guilty afterwards. The idealised 
version of that is the smug belief that you (or 
your nation) are right, and that others must con- 
form or be wrong. 

But, as she instanced from one primitive society 
after another, motives to do right may spring from 
quite different sanctions. The American Indian’s 
behaviour was dictated not by guilt but by shame 
—the fear of being despised by others whom he 
had been bred to despise, and not the fear of 
loss of love or of punishment. So strong could 
this be that a Brave, alone in the middle of a lake, 
could be so ashamed by his paddle breaking that 
he would commit suicide, because, if someone 
had seen it, he would have been ridiculed. In 
Polynesia the sanction is pride. Behaviour is 
dictated by the approval of the group. Elaborate 
codes of ethical behaviour are evolved from 
shame and pride; but self-reproachful guilt, as in 
Western culture, will not follow from infraction. 
In Japan, it is not individual guilt but group- 
guilt. A father will commit suicide because the 
family has been shamed, a teacher because his 
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school, with a picture of the Emperor, has bee) 
burned down 


In the traditional German character-structure, 
obedience and conformity were rewarded, anj 
there was no innate sense that the individy,) 
should have personal responsibility for the conten; 
of behaviour if it was in the course of duty. 0; 
again, in the pre-Soviet Russian culture there wa; 
a highly di sense of guilt, in the Dostoevsky 
pattern, in which it was possible to take on self. 
guilt for every human soul, to identify oneself 
with every murderer because one had experi. 
enced a desire to kill. To-day, according to D; 
Mead, this has been replaced by an attempt eve, 
to define the limits in which murder become 
worthy because it is committed within a mor 
system which the individual accepts. 

What Dr. Mead and her eminent colleague 
from many countries and many cultures wer 
stressing is that, in a world community, ethics can 
have many different motivations and still remain 
ethics which can be directed to a common pur. 
pose. The Western civilisations, however, ar 
arrogant in their assumption that the behaviou; 
of others must spring from, and respond to, the 
same sanctions as ours. Before we can under. 
stand political manifestations, we have got t 
understand “what makes the other fellow tick” 
And, so far, we have not tried very hard; that js 
what this Congress has been all about. 

Within the traditional character-patterns of 
each culture, the child, for good or ill, is formed; 
and the speakers of this conference produced a 
lot of common sense about the upbringing of the 
child, the importance of the family group, the 
stupidities of our educational systems and the 
handling of those psychological waifs, the 
delinquent children. They discussed the origins 
and problems of aggression and, in the Through- 
the-Looking-Glass fashion of the psychiatris, 
suggested that “good aggression” is the dynamic 
of individual and community life. For “aggres- 
sion” to them is not armies on the march—that 
is perverted aggression—but the assertiveness 
which is the mark of individuality. So that we 
can have, it seems, guiltless: guilt and aggression- 
less aggression which are Good Things. 

It would be easy to jeer at the self-importance 

of 2,000 experts who think they can set the world 
right, but no one who realises the true import of 
this Congress will dismiss it lightly. These ar 
the people who, in one form or another—in the 
psychiatric clinic, in the juvenile court, in the 
alcoholic wards, in the Coroner’s Court, in the 
broken home—see the end-results of the human 
conflict, of a civilisation in which people are losing 
faith in themselves, in their symbols and in their 
ethical standards. It is as much a disease as inflv- 
enza, and war is merely its pandemic form. Con- 
fronted with this, they had come together from 
the far corners of the earth to make their testi- 
mony and offer service. When Catholic priests 
can come to terms with Freud, and the schools o! 
psychiatry can forget their dogma and con- 
promise between Sex and Faith, it is a notable 
event. Above all it is “Sanity Fair” with 3 
message of hope. For over a year, three hundred 
preparatory commissions, composed of over 5,000 
social scientists, psychiatrists, judges and others, 
all over the world, studied the manifold aspects 
of the problem. From those results a Congress 
Commission prepared the combined views of all 
of them, with a survey of what was involved and 
recommendation for action on a world scale. 
_ The message? Men have long accepted war 3 
inevitable on the grounds that it is “human 
nature.” The most rigorous investigation 0 
“human nature” has clearly revealed that there 
is no validity for such dumb acceptance. War is 
not innate; it is a social invention and, like all in- 
ventions, can be modified and transformed. A 
world community, not war, is “natural.” 


RITCHIE CALDER 
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With the partial resumption of surface mail to Palestine, 
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A LONDON DIARY 


W artace! Thou shouldst be living at this hour! 
(Edgar, of course, I mean, not Henry.) Here are 
all the atmospherics, the cloaks and daggers, the 
secret agents and frame-ups, wild leapings from. 
windows, beautiful women spies, sinister goings-on 
at Embassies—all the tricks of the trade except, 
so far, unless I have missed it in the stop press 
news, poisoning by powdered glass or an unknown 
Indian snake venom. Perhaps on second thoughts 
Edgar Wallace wasn’t up to it; it is rather a Phillips 
Oppenheimer world we live in. If one tries 
rationally to understand these events, one has first 
to remember that to have been a Communist and 
to turn King’s Evidence is a highly attractive and 
profitable pastime in the United States. There are 
thousands of dollars to get from the newspapers, 
and crowded lecture halls to hear you anywhere 
from New York to San Francisco. Mr. Truman, 
the Herald-Tribune and indeed all sane voices :n 
the United States agree in ridiculing some aspects 
of the present*Congress inquiries, which seem to 
have a political rather than a security purpose. 
This does not mean that the “ defenestration” of 
the Mme Kosenkina is not a nasty story. Nothing, 
I’m told, has ever hit the headlines in a bigger 
way. If the story told is correct, Mme, Kosenkina 
was a schoolteacher who went to the Tolstoy farm 
rather than obey orders and go back to the Soviet 
Union. She was taken from there to the Soviet 
Consulate and threw ‘herself from a window in 
order to obtain her freedom. Then there is the 
American naval attaché who is said to have been 
framed in the U.S.S.R. That he may have been 
trapped by the Russian police is likely enough. 
But that he was collecting information of 2 
character which the Russians and perhaps other 
nations would regard as secret is also probable; 
to collect it is the “off the record” job of 
military and naval attachés. Then there is the 
case of a Russian girl in Sweden who, according 
to the story, has for years been playing hide-and- 
seek with the Soviet authorities. Add, for good 
measure, the ludicrous rumours about Soviet 
mobilisation against Tito and the apparently 
authoritative report that an ex-chief of Staff of 
the partisans has been shot trying to escape from 
the country. Our own little story of Czech and 
Hungarian Olympian athletes who have now been 
accepted by the Home Office as refugees seems 
comparatively very small beer. The most serious 
side of all this is that it creates a tension singu- 
larly inimical to reaching any agreement in 
Moscow. 
* * * 


For the first time in history, I think, an inter- 
national congress is to consider the international 
problem of population. It opens at Cheltenham 
on August 23rd, and will last till the 27th. Its 
peculiar interest lies in the fact that it will be 
addressed and attended not only by experts like 
Margaret Sanger, Lord Horder and Kenneth 
Walker, and so on, but also by people who under- 
stand the social problem involved in countries 
like China and India, where population presses 
most heavily on food supplies. We may really 
learn something about the practical difficulties of 
applying population checks to the special prob- 
lems of different nations. There are two funda- 
mental ways of circumventing the Malthusian 
“law,” which, in its original form, seemed 
to demonstrate that the standard of living 
could never be improved because increased 
productivity is offset by increased population. 
The first, which I have heard people talk 
about ini airy terms in the past, is to spread 
Western ideas of contraception. It will be interest- 
ing to hear what a Hindu has to say to that as 
a solution in India. The second method is to 
raise the productivity of the country by indus- 
trialisation, soil conservation, improved methods 
of agriculture, and to raise it so rapidly that a new 
generation sees the chance of a better standard 
of life and becomes determined to maintain it. 
Contraception is not the whole answer here. One 
quickly runs into all sorts of controversial pro- 


blems, including the still obscure problem of in- 
creasing sterility in the Western world. 
* *x 


It used to be said of pre-war England that it 
wes “paradise for the rich, hell for the poor and 
purgatory for the middle classes.” Lord Wool- 
ton, ably seconded by the Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook press, is now trying to convince a moder- 
ately comfortable public that Britain is worse off 
than other countries. The facts are strikingly 
against them. Though the standard of living for 
a large part of the population in the United States 
is high, no one tells us about what it’s like to be 
poor in America—the worst poverty I ever saw in 
my life was in the Southern States—and the facts 
about steak at 17s. 6d. a lb. and butter at §s. have 
only just begun to trickle through to the public 
here. In that land of meat and butter, professional 
people can seldom afford either. It would be 
easy to make a tour of less comfortable countries, 
not forgetting France or Italy (nearly three mil- 
lion Italians are unemployed) and contrast our 
own situation, where for the first time in my re- 
collection we can go about our business without 
the unpleasant feeling that hundreds of thousands 
of people have not enough to eat, and many vf 
them no work to do. People who have worked 
all their lives in slum areas tell me that to-day 
poverty in the old hungry sense no longer exists. 
Whatever its shortcomings the Labour Govern- 
ment has been as good as its word about full em- 
ployment and enabling everyone to have his or 
her share of the necessities of life. Short mem- 
ories have already forgotten how deep a scar un- 
employment made on our pre-war life. When I 
hear people falk about how badly the miners work, 
I recall that the best preparation for hard work is 
not fifteen years of stagnation. I was reminded 
of what conditions used to be like in many coal 
mines only a few years ago by again seeing in a 
village cinema that admirable film, The Stars 


- Look Down. It is surely ground for solid satis- 


faction to know, as Arthur Horner has pointed 
out, that one reason why the National Coal Board 
shows a deficit is that miners are no longer com- 
pelled, as in this film, to risk their lives in a 
dangerous seam. That’s the sort of fact we 
should really be proud of and which would make, 
one would have thought, a headline in a news- 
paper which wanted to encourage us and was 
not more interested in finding reasons for down- 
ing the Government. I am told that the condi- 
tions of mining may soon be transformed by the 
installation of fluorescent lighting in the pits. It 
needs but little imagination to anyone who has 
seen the black holes in which miners work to 
realise the difference that proper lighting will 
make to safety. 
* 7 ~ 

That William Jennings Bryan of the U.S.S.R., 
Vice-President Lysenko, is trying to stage a Russian 
“Monkey Trial.” The issue is not that ape-into- 
man is an affront to the Book of Genesis, but that 
Abbé Mendel’s peas are an affront to Karl Marx. 
This Marxist fundamentalist has impeached his 
fellow-geneticists for observing the experimental 
proofs of hereditary transmission, as propounded 
by that bourgeois, clerical, premature Fascist, Abbé 
Mendel, over a century ago. At his instigation, the 
Academy of Agriculture has accused the Soviet 
biologists, Schmalhausen, Zavadovsky, Zherbak, 
‘Dubinin and others, of “servility to bourgeois, 
reactionary biologists” (the geneticists of the rest 
of the world). The Academy invokes Stalin, the 
“Juminary of advanced science,” and Darwin, 
whom it dare not denounce as “bourgeois,” Be- 
‘cause he has a niche in the Marxist pantheon, 
against the heretics who dare to believe the 
evidence of their own experiments. It would be 
ludicrous if it were not sinister. The Royal 
‘Society elected the famous Russian, N. I. Varilov, 
a foreign Fellow, only to find that twe years before 
he had died in prison on the lettre de cachet of his 
triumphant rival Lysenko. 
- * * * 

Lysenko is an extraordinary phenomenon of 


present-day Russia. A peasant himself, he has 
won the blind faith of the peasants by what 
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scientists everywhere regard as shrewd mumbo- 
jumbo. He is a follower of Michurin, an amateur 
gardener, who, like the American Luther Bur- 
bank, produced remarkable improvements in plant 
breeding by “green fingers” and little science. 
Lysenko, exponent of nurture against nature, of 
environment rather than heredity, has given 
farmers better crops by utilitarian uses of methods 
common-place to science. And he talks to the 
peasants about the “souls” of plants and “ love- 
marriages,” disdains experimental “ sophistries " 
and scorns, absolutely, statistical genetics, which 
he does not even pretend to understand and damns 
by bell, Marx and candice. It must be rather 
embarrassing for J. B. S. Haldane, who in his 
excellent science articles in the Daily Worker 
religiously gives each its proper Marxist interpreta- 
tion, to be confronted with this Marxist interpre- 
tation of his own work. He is, after all, one of 
the world’s greatest statistical geneticists! 

* * * 


A correspondent in North Oxford sends me this 
poetic comment on the controversy about Logical 
Positivism : 

Into my heart an Ayer that kills 

O’er yon far country blows. 

What were those blue transcendent hills, 
What God, what systems those ? 


That was the land of lost content, 
Real, Absolute and plain; 
Those propositions erstwhile meant 


Something, nor can again. Critic 


GOOD-BYE VIRGINIANS ? 


"T xovcn smokers have nothing to lose but their 
chains, 
Those chains they are stubbornly hugging, 
While the Office of Public Relations explains 
They must take drastic steps, if no smoker refrains 
From the habit of nicotine drugging. 


But output will fall and production will flag, 
Since workers, if smokeless, are work-shy, 

So they substitute Indian and Pakistan shag, 

And they boost up the Turk, but encounter a snag, 
For the common consumer is Turk-shy. 


They may hope to diminish the cigarette gap 
From the Near East or British Dominions, 

But they know very well as they turn off the tap, 

That something in smokers will suddenly snap, 
When the order is “ Goodbye, Virginians,” 


The smoker sniffs Turkish through any disguise, 
He will crave his accustomed narcotic, 

The lunacy rate will undoubtedly rise— 

If the smoker sees life without smoke in his eyes 
He is apt to become quite neurotic. 


When the smoker has stubbed out the final fag-ends 
Of “ gaspers ” that cross the Atlantic, 

The news that the Government rashly intends 

To market a mixture of filthier blends 
Will drive him increasingly frantic. 


The import of baccy to aid Istanbul 
Is no longer a matter for joking, 
The worker betrayed will just lay down his tools 
If tobacce controllers are such ruddy fools 
As to tamper with national smoking. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 


If a patient breaks a denture by biting on a hard 
sweet, he has merely forgotten for the moment that 
he is wearing a denture. If, as was actually done 
a short time ago, he takes out his dentures and 
places them on the grass in the path of an on- 
coming lawn-mower, the resulting broken denture 
is due to a deliberate lack of care—Letter in 
Grimsby Evening Telegraph. (W.M. Marckwald.) 


A son said he had no complaint about the treat- 
ment at the hospital but he thought that people 
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visiting patients should be spared the shock of 


finding them dead.—Evening News. (Mrs. 


Willson.) 


¥ There is nothing inherently Socialist in Ministers 
and Civil Servants enjoying unlimited petrol at the 
public expense—Daily Mail. (Tom Ainsworth.) 


Although philately in Great Britain is, in the 
main, conservative in its behaviour, the Club has 
attempted and succeeded in introducing a certain 
amount of democracy.—Stamp Fair. (G. H. 
Hoffman.) 


OLYMPIAD XIV 


Tue Olympic Games are over and the 7,000 
doves which three weeks ago informed the world 
of their duty to keep the sacred peace have 
returned to their cots. Yet the games do not 
seem, as so often in the past, to have brought 
international strife to the boiling point or notice- 
ably reduced the chances of peace—at least among 
the competing nations. In fact, it has all been a 
great success, and our daily papers are loudly 
united in reminding the modest British that they 
have been the best of hosts, the cleverest of 
organisers, and, it must be added, the most self- 
effacing of competitors. 

Only one record goes to Britain; we provided 
more spectators than all the regimenting of Berlin 
or the glamour of Los Angeles could produce. 
But there is no medal—yet—for multitudinous 
spectatorship; and, as we look at the final score 
board, we realise that the national genius for being 
proud of our defeats is being put to a stern test. 
In consolation for lack of success, let us run 
over the more time-honoured excuses—for, since 
Britain has always done unexpectedly badly in the 
Olympics since 1896, the discussion of the results 
is fairly well stereotyped by now. 

First of all, of course, there is the food excuse. 
How can you expect Britain to compete success- 
fully when she is so strictly rationed and so under- 
fed that the surprise is that our runners had 
the stamina to complete the gruelling 100 metres 
course? This is a Useful Excuse For All Occa- 
sions; it explains our failure in sports, the failure 
of our racehorses (“shortage of bran mash, and 
competition for the limited supplies of grass”), 
our lew productivity, even our inhospitality to 
tourists, and, what is more, explains it all with 
just 2 suspicion of superiority, because the food 
shortage is part of our War Wound, which shows 
how long, how hard, how gallantly we fought. 
In fact, the food excuse is far older than the war. 
Fifty years ago it took the form of saying that all 
Englishmen ate too heartily, and then twenty 
years later of saying we didn’t eat scientifically 
enough. A variation on this theme is the weather 
excuse, which blames the lack of sunshine-for our 
athletes’ failure, though it might have been 
expected that this year at least the home team 
would have revelled victoriously in the familiar 
glutinous mud provided by an English August. 

The not uncommon excuse that the British are 
decadent only appeais in this country to those who 
want to use it as a stick with which to beat the 
Socialists, but it naturally has a wider appeal to 
the Americans, who have always won the games 
and thus proved their racial virility, Yet even this 
tidy explanation has run into some trouble in the 
United States since it became apparent that the 
best American athletes were Negroes. It is an 
odd fact that Mel Patton was the first white 
man ‘to win an Olympic sprint in 20 years. Can 
it be that in these matters Negroes have a real 
racial superiority? If that is true, then surely 
Britain, in spite of the brilliant Jamaica team, can 
be accused of failing to exploit the wealth of her 
colonial Empire. It is to our credit that we were 
the first country to introduce Negro runners into 
the games; two Kaffirs entered the Marathon in 
1908. One of them finished 14th and would 
undoubtedly have done better if he had not been 
chased a mile off the course by a savage dog 
with strong views on white supremacy. But 
to-day we hear of Central Africans who jump over 
seven feet, or casually run a quarter mile in 


yet none appeared at Wembley. An 
local talent to the Fon of Bikom or 
of Ife might easily produce in 1952 a 
eam black but victorious. 
Another of the more arrogant forms of excuse 
for our failure is to dismiss athletics as not our 
sort of sport. The British, we boast with con- 
scious pride, are too modest to enjoy a game 
which singles out individuals for especial praise, 
we prefer to sink name and fame in the glory of 
the team (one might suppose from this argument 
that Hutton and Bradman lost their name fer a 
number when they joined a cricket team). This 
i excuse has received an extra fillip this 
year from the fact that we did so well in the team 
sport of rowing, though cynical foreigners, gazing 
at our temporary Venetian landscape, assumed 
that our superiority was due to boating being our 
normal means of travel. But at football—a team 
game we certainly gave to the world—we hardly 
covered ourselves with glory, and our attempts 
to impress foreigners with our skill at the national 
game of cricket were rendered futile by England’s 
test team scoring 52 all out, on the last day of the 
Olympics. Nevertheless it is true that, though 
the London Athletic Club is the oldest of its kind 
in the world, the British public have never really 
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‘regarded running and jumping as a sport quite 


worthy of serious consideration. But this is a 
defeatist attitude; it is possible for countries to 
suggest new events for the games—America put 
in basketball a few years back. Here at least is 
a chance for Britain to urge the merits of our real 
national sport—darts, and to insist on its proper 
accompaniment with pints of English beer. Few 
foreigners could stand up to us on that! 

And lastly, the great and overwhelming excuse 
of the good loser: we are real amateurs, incurable 
amateurs, we play the game for its own sake, not 
just to win. This is always said with a slighting 
glance at the Americans, whose eternal success is 
explained by the fact that they take athletics 
seriously, pay their coaches vast sums, and sub- 
sidise young hopefuls through college. This 
excuse also has the merit of being perfectly true; 
to be successful in English life one must not seem 
to try, only effortless superiority is considered real 
superiority. This is something we learn at school 
and at the University—the swot is never popular, 
and how many of us have privily written essays 
at Oxford, like an early Christian celebrating 
mass in the catacombs, to avoid the indignity of 
admitting that we were working. A. J. Balfour 
was candid enough when surprised at work in his 
study one morning to admit that he was preparing 
his impromptu replies for the House that after- 
noon, but he was aware that such effort must be 
carefully concealed. Signs of preparation are 
fatal to oratorical success. To be a success in 
English politics it is essential to want to be some- 
thing else. To take as examples only famous 
Foreign Secretaries: Lord Grey never failed to 
express his preference for birdwatching to 
diplomacy, Lord Halifax said he would rather be 
a Master of Foxhounds, and even Mr. Bevin 
declares he really only wanted to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

This anti-professionalism is one of the most 
engaging of all British characteristics, with its 
suggestion of detachment (perhaps even of Aldous 
Huxley’s non-attachment) and its emphasis on the 
pleasant full life, rather than a narrow com- 
petitive existence. But effortless superiority does 
lose some of its charm when it becomes effortless 
inferiority. It was much easier to carry off an 
occasional defeat a century ago when Americans 
like Emerson could marvel at our speed, our 
wealth, our comfort and our efficiency, than it is 
to-day when so much of our glory is departed. 

Perhaps it is a sign of this growing sensitive- 
ness that we spend so much time making excuses 
for our failure in the games. Certainly it is a 
sign that we are losing our sense of proportion. 
It does matter if we cannot produce efficiently, 
it does matter if we cannot administer our Empire 
wisely, it does matter if our standard of living 
falls, but if we can’t win the Olympic Games it 
really doesn’t matter a single discus toss. 

W. D. CLarkK 


The New Statesman and Nation, August 21, 10.3 


GRASS ROOTS AND 
WATER POWER 


Neary six thousand tons of rain fall on cac) 
acre of the Tennessee Valley every year. Fo 
generations, that water has eaten away at the sojj 
destroying the farm lands by erosion and flood 
But in the fifteen years since Congress set up 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the worst ravages 
have been checked, the water has been enliste 
as an ally, and the people of the region haye 
been drawn into one of the greatest social experi. 
ments of our time. For that achievement, th 
T.V.A. is justly famous. Its giant dams, in whos 
construction | material was used to fill , 
hole ten feet in diameter driven from London tp 
Sydney, are textbook examples of architecture 
and éngineering. Its reclamation projects, based 
on the application of vast quantities of cheap 
fertiliser, scientific farming methods and the edy. 
cation of the farm communities, have begun to 
hold the topsoil on the hills and to put back into 
the land the fertility that man and water had 
drained from it.. The electricity from its power 
houses has been carried across the mountains tp 
increase the productivity of the farmer and tp 
regenerate the economic life of the whole area 
_ Much that has been done cannot be measured 
in accounting columns. But, since the enemies 
of T.V.A. concentrate their fire upon its finances, 
I will let the facts speak first. Congress set up 
the Authority with yey yar limited powers 
under that part of the Constitution that reserves 
certain functions to the Federal Government, 
although the Authority itself is a corporation in- 
dependent of any control save that of Congress, 
It was to deal with flood control, the improve- 
ment of navigation, the generation of power, the 
proper use of land and, in a general phrase, “ the 
economic and social well-being of the people 
living in the river basin.” To these ends, the 
T.V.A. has acquired total assets of about 750 
million dollars. Yet, of the purposes for which 
it was formed, only that of power generation 
might be expected to pay a cash dividend. 

The Authority sells its power wholesale only, 
through about ninety municipal and fifty co- 
operative distributive systems. The total invest- 
ment in generating plant is 400 million dollars. 
In thé last financial year the net operating revenue 
was over 20 million dollars—a ten times increase 
measured in kilowatt hours over 1934—which 
was the equivalent of a dividend of more than 
five per cent. on the capital tied up in power 
plants. Power charges in the region, moreover, 
have been reduced over fifteen years from six 
cents a kilowatt hour to less than two cents. 
That is what the public pays. The retailer buys 
power from T.V.A. for a fraction of a cent. This 
profit is reached after the Authority has made 
normal tax payments, allowed for depreciation 
and all operating expenses. At the present rate 
the total investment will have been paid back 
within forty years. 

But what does cheap power mean to the 
farmer? I saw some figures prepared by a co 
operative from which I quote these examples. 
It costs five cents to pump a thousand gallons of 
water: six cents to milk a cow for a month, shell 
thirty bushels of corn or saw a cord of wood: 
three cents to churn seventy pounds of butter of 
light a whole farm for one evening. Hal Butler, 
a farmer not far from Knoxville, who does every- 
thing but dry his hay by electricity, so far 
mechanical devices permit, told me that his totd 
electricity bill in a winter month was less that 
twenty dollars. “I would need three extl 
hands,” he said, “to do the equivalent amount 
of work, and they would cost me up to fou! 
hundred dollars a month all told.” 

These are not the only benefits which can be 
estimated with some accuracy. In 1933, at the 
depth of depression, the per capita income @ 
the valley was only forty per cent. of the national 
average. In twelve years it has increased by filty 
pert cent. The net increase in income of it- 


dividuals in the region over these years amounts 
to more than 2,000;000,000 dollars. Tens of mil- 
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New Statesman and Nation, August 21, 1948 
syns have béen saved by averting the disastrous 
nods that periodically swept down from the 
juntains. More than eighteen thousand new 
sinesses have started. Freight transportation 


ea , the river at all seasons, with all that means 
» sal economy and convenience, has multiplied four 
flood five times. Meanwhile, commerce and industry 


ye expanded as the farmers grew more pros- 
sous, labour standards have been raised—the 
'y.A., though compelled to follow the general 
hes ctices of segregation in the South, has always 

“HR id a rate for the job irrespective of colour and 
, the Aan’ had first-class relations with the trade unions 
“ and new sources of income, from tourists, sup- 
fill ementary and distributive trades, have grown 

‘MM, in less than a decade. The examples are 
; merous. The total fish catch from the reser- 
based sir above Wheeler Dam last year was worth 
h ore than the total farm-production of the valley 
“? Hor flooded to make the seventy-mile lake. One 


ae mer I met had increased his annual income in 
é from 600 dollars in 1937 to 11,000 dollars 


_~ st year. Jim Gallaher, a dairyman, told me 
| at his smallest monthly cheque for milk from 


ty herd of twenty-five cows is now equal to his 
od to yearly income in 1938. ; 

area gE Economic progress alone, however, is not the 
sured EY Yardstick. In fifteen years the T.V.A. has 
emies et 2 floor under the economy of the region. 
nces, Jae the face of often bitter opposition, sometimes 
et up ae" the very people it was trying most to help, 
ail has established itself as an integral part of the 
serves Iegion- Its physical contribution has been im- 


ment, pense: Apart from its spectacular construction 
’ BBrojects, it has provided over 175 million seed- 


al ngs for reforestation, millions of tons of fer- 
rove. ggpsers for which farmers—many of them in 


r. the ptates far from the Tennessee Valley—who co- 
k the MaPerate in the demonstration scheme have had 
eople Ie PAY only the freight charges. It has opened 
> the ge 2 Vast new recreational area, with a waterline 
. 4 jong the river and lakes greater than the total 
whch (ppstine of the United States. But none of this 
ration Man’ d have been possible if T.V.A. had fallen 
own on the human relations involved. 

This, in one sense, is the key to its success. 































only, 


- a has had to manage on a shoestring of compul- 
avest. eon: Apart from its power to acquire land 
Mer ded for one of its basic purposes, there is little 
venue fe C22 do without the co-opetation of local agen- 
crease fqggpes on the State and county levels, and the people 
which emselves. From the start, the basic philosophy 
. thas the Authority has been to educate, demon- 
power ete and persuade. Farmers are not quick to 
eover, iscard traditional methods: sometimes they 
m six (ggeuld not afford to do so, though their desperate 
cent ed for cash crops like corn and tobacco_was 
- buys fgpeausting their land and assisting erosion. Even 
This Mae-o2Y I have seen ficids on the same hillside, 
made (a=ed by neighbouring farmers, one stripped 
eatin d gullied by water, another carrying a rich 
t rate Malla yield. In the first case, the farmer has 
back awn on the T.V.A. for help and advice, has 
D-operated with the farm scientists at the uni- 
o the gtSities in the region and with the State officials. 
rv the second, for no reason that makes sense, 
mples. jae has gone his way, staggering on in ignorance 
ons of A’ Poverty. Last year, farms totalling over 
~ shell Aaguce million acres were directly involved in the 
4 ood: fae’ and demonstration schemes. But these are 
ter or MARU the nucleus of the plan. Each of those 
Butler, ers isa channel through which his neighbours 
evert learn the new methods, a member of their 
far 3s (™Munity who is trusted, a working farmer 
$ total hose crop yields and cash income prove better 
5 than e2 any argument which methods pay. By this 
extra MEE, T.V.A. has reached out into a conserva- 
mount ee Community and gained its confidence in a 
5 four e?y that might have seemed impossible in the 
‘ erly days of the Authority. 
-an be fm This is the spirit which, to me, seems to per- 
at the Mate everything that T.V.A. has tried to do. 
sme of f° basic assumption is that the people are the 
ational el and most important crop the land produces. 
yy fifty HR DE dams, inscribed “ Built for the people of the 
of in- Me tited States,” the great generators and striding 
nounts Per lines, the resources of the region’s water, 
of mil- BS fertiliser plant at Muscle Shoals, the highways 


has cut through the mountains, are means to a 


fuller and a better life for the region as a whole. 
It has been able to implement the promise of that 
assumption because it is staffed, from the top 
downwards, by men who passionately believe 
they are doing an important and rewarding job. 
They are able to keep the Authority afloat in the 
whirlpool .of American politics because, what- 
ever critics may say, it works efficiently and, 
especially, it works humanely. 

How far is the T.V.A. a model for other ex- 
periments in a mixed economy? And how far, 
in the United States, will its lessons be applied 
to areas with problems comparable in scale or 
nature? 

In essence, the Authority is a child of the New 
Deal’s attempt to regenerate private initiative by 
Government help. Flood control and the im- 
provement of navigation are specifically dele- 
gated to the Federal Government, and would not 
be undertaken by normal. business interests be- 
cause the return is indirect. But these activities, 
together with power generation, are the major 
purposes of the T.V.A., and are, fundamentally, 
the only things which required capital investment 
on a scale that Government financing alone could 
provide. Everything else could be done by other 
and more local agencies—and to a considerable 
extent is provided by them even in this area. 
The Authority is not socialisation in the sense 
that Europeans understand it. It is a vast—and 
gradually self-financing—public works project 
designed to stimulate the traditional business and 
farming activities in an area which had fallen 
into physical and economic decay. This is not 
to deny one whit of its value or achievement, and 
it may well be that the same principle will one 
day be applied in the Columbia and Missouri 
valleys. But the limitation of private interests 
involved has been tiny compared with the total 
stimulus applied to those interests over the 
region as a whole. That is one of the reasons 
that the Authority has survived the attacks of its. 
critics. The pay-off is too impressive to be dis- 
regarded. The planning principle involved is a 
different question. The integration that has been 
achieved, the smooth operation of an authority 
with a multitude of diverse functions, the tradi- 
tion ‘of co-operation between a public corpora- 
tion, the producers and consumers of a whole 
region, all teach lessons of importance to planners 
everywhere. So far, the T.V.A. is an American 
freak. But it is a freak that may be the pattern 
of the future of a large part of the United States, 
especially if another depression strikes. 

“Here,” said one official to me as we ‘stood 
overlooking the Cherokee Dam, “we have taken 
the water back to the grass roots.” That is why 
the Authority is not the Road to Serfdom, but 
the proof that even within an economy dominated 
by corporations, progress can be made. Even 
a hostile Congress could not tear down the dams 
and wash the new rich earth away. A sym- 
pathetic Congress may profit from what a few 
thousand men with a vision have done for at 
least a few million of the people of the United 
States. NorMAN MacKENZIE 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


TWEEDSIDE 


"T xe rain set in with a sullen fervour. For hours 
it beat heavily, a fury that seemed to mingle the 
noise of muted thunder with breaking glass. Be- 
tween three and four in the morning there was 
another sound, a sweeping in the blackness, a 
sense of movement and convulsion. It was this 
noise that took us from our beds. 

The German prisoner was already in the 
stables, sitting on a box under a hurricane-lamp. 
The massive Clydesdale horse, Pinto, looked 
round lugubriously, deep in equine melancholy. 
The lamp showed some hens huddled in a corner, 
mute in the wet misery of fowldom. 

We stood at the door of the stables and looked 
into the black wall of rain. Jamie cocked his 
head. 

“She’s rising,” he said. “The hoor doesn’t 
have to rise far and the neeps are gone. Aitchi- 





1st 
son’s batley out there'll be under already. She’s 
a- hoor.” 

So, the river was a whore, the night was a 
whore. A whore is not a prostitute. A whore 
destroys suddenly, in revenge perhaps, an 
arbitrary viciousness. The word “hoor” was 
muttered into the night: the gods who destroy 
are to be reviled. 

The German prisoner rolled a cigarette. A 
blob of water fell from the roof and destroyed it. 
“Gottverdammt.” He rolled another and tapped 
the ends against an overturned feeding-pail. 

The three of us went for the cows. 

The rain was black, blacker than pitch and 
soot. The hurricane-lamp went out. Jamie had 
an electric torch with a grip that had to be 
clenched and unclenched so that current was 
generated for the bulb. It was almost useless but 
it prevented us losing each other. 

Underfoot it was like a wet sponge, a soggy lack 
of resilience. The cows were waiting, grouped 
together on the other side of the gate. The Ger- 
man drove them and we counted them with our 
hands, unable to see. Their feet hit the ground 
with precise splashes. The rain had slackened. 

When the iron chain was linked behind each 
cow in its stall we went back to the stables. The 
German took his cigarette from inside the pail 
where he had hidden it from the wet. Jamie 
went off to the house to try to telephone the next 
farm. Pinto suddenly set up a racketing stamp 
with his hind feet and the hens moved about 
uneasily. The beams and poles where they usu- 
ally rested were dripping water. 

The re-lit hurricane-lamp sent a thin protest 
of light towards the open door. It was very warm 
sitting in the stables listening to the dirl of the 
rain on the roof and the hard hiss from the yard. 
Beyond that there was the other noise, ponderous 
yet tremulous, a suggestion of gathering violence 
and concealed power. 

The German listened. He was a youngster, 
brought up in Bremerhaven. He had been in U- 
boats and was now disinterested in going back to 
Germany. Farming had captured him and he 
knew nothing about farming in Germany. 

“That sound,” he said, “I have heard it at sea 
when a storm is rising.” 

I was thinking of the great Tweed watershed, 
the flanking bare hills and high sodden bogs that 
would not hold an ounce of rain. The German 
was working it out, too, probably more methodi- 
cally. So many hundreds of square miles drained 
by one long river. So many inches of rain glis- 
sading off the smooth hills. She was a hoor, 
right enough. 

“A pity there are not more trees,” said the 
German. He was distressed by the thought of 
the tumultuous naked hills, unable to hold the 
persistent rain. It was a German distress, this 
feeling for the absence of trees. We had argued 
it before, with the working hypotheses of psycho- 
logy layed out like specimens in a laboratory. This 
time he was right. His ecology was sound. To 
hell with the psychology, which was like discuss- 
ing ethics in a slit-trench. Tweed was rising be- 
cause the great southern forests had disappeared 
and there were no leaves and roots and under- 
growth to hold back the water. Tweed was heav- 
ing in the darkness, becoming personal and 
Teutonic, a power of natural destruction. 

Jamie came out of the night, rain pouring from 
a battered sou’wester. 

“ Aitchison’s had it already. He thinks the 
sheep in the lower field have gone. Fifty of them, 
due for market. The banks have burst and the 
river’s everywhere. He was down at the bridge 
an hour ago and it was quivering like a calf.” 

The bridge was a hundred years old, solid and 
immovable stone, built when masons could spend 
a day chipping a block to fit. 

We sat and waited. There was nothing to do 
in the darkness. 

“ Aitchison’s missus is expecting,” said Jamie. 

“You can still harvest crops if they’re flat- 
tened?” I asked. 

“Pick them up with your fingers if necessary. 
Or get the people from the cities to come and do 

it. Ach, but the dirt from the cities doesn’t like 


lia al 
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dirt.” 
the damage, man, it’s the impotence. 


“Tr’s not 
We're de- 
fénceless. The economics of the matter will settle 
itself_in good time though we, the farmers, will 
lose on it. You can’t always insure against an act 
of God if you don’t know what God’s up to. They 
diddle you anyway. I have a suspicion that the 
Almighty is a director of insurance companies: 
But it’s not that.” 

And it was not that. It was the year’s work 
being washed away on a meteorological whim. It 
was storm, locusts, the plague. It was the casual 
fire that destroys a canvas, the dog that chews a 
manuscript. 

‘When light came we saw it. A haystack, mov- 
ing with the fulsome precision of a dowager at 
a tea-party, passed through the space where the 
bridge had been. That was on our tributary. 
When the stack was caught by the flood of Tweed 
it pirouetted skittishly and set sail on a sharp 
tack for the far bank, a quarter of a mile away 
instead of fifty yards. 

Coming down Tweed was the procession of the 
drowned. A sheep, a cow, then a live and ecstatic 
duck that had come into its own. 

Jamie scanned the surface with binoculars. 
“ God, there’s enough there to feed an army. It'll 
feed the fishes tonight.” 

A tree snagged in the broken bridge and a spray 
of water shot over it in a crescent. “ Pretty,” said 
the German. The rain had thinned so that we 
could see better. The hills lay like heaps of black 
blotting-paper and in the valley everything was 
aswim. ° 

Jamie chuckled and handed me the binocu- 
lars. “See that wee house over there, beside the 
line of pines. That’s Geordie paddling about up 
to his knees. He hasn’t had a bath in a year.” 

A dozen sheaves of corn drifted like leaves on 
a pond. A wet strange dog appeared out of the 
river beside us, vomiting water. 

Then a call came on the telephone asking if we 
could send anyone to help the passengers of a 
train that was stuck by a landslide. When Jamie 
came out of the house with the message he carried 
@ newspaper in his hand. 

“i damn near forgot,” said Jamie. “D’you 
know what the weather forecast said yesterday? 
Mainly fair, some scattered light showers.” 

Berwick, August. Nett McCaL_LuM 


James was fond of his irony. 


WEIGHT 


Ly his sitting-room at Churt, Mr. Lloyd George 
ence regaled me with a comparison of English 
political orators. “There’s Winston,” he said. 
“The House of Commons is a theatre. You crane 
forward to listen; the phrases drop from his lips 
like gems. What consummate artistry! What 
premeditated brilliance! No one else, you say to 
yourself, could have thought of that image, that 
superb phrase. Perfect! Then he sits down. 
The curtain falls, and the Act is over. You 
applaud. But you are not convinced by a word 
of it. Now compare Stanley Baldwin. Every 
sentence he utters is commonplace. There is not 
a memorable, not a witty or elevated phrase. 
Just platitudes slowly and monotonously enunci- 
ated. But he’s the man for the common jury. 
When he’s finished you agree with him.” 

I have often thought over these observations. 
They go some way to explain why Stanley Bald- 
win, and not Winston Churchill or Lloyd George 
himself, was Prime Minister during so much of 
the epoch between 1923 and 1937. It was only in 
the desperate days of war that the country de- 
manded the exhilarative qualities which Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill could 
supply. The qualities that they lacked and which 
Mr. Churchill even to-day, in spite of his age and 
unigue fighting record, still lacks, is that which 
the Romans called gravitas and which we some- 
times translate as “ weight.” 

In England, as in ancient Rome, “ weight” and 
cleverness seldom go together. I would not say 
that the clever men never acquire weight: long- 
evity may do much to overceme a lifetime’s repu- 


tation for frivolity. (Mr. Shaw has taken care to of Lord Hartington in Lytton Strachey’s essay oy 


avoid this danger.) Moreover, reputations change. 


I think of the case of Stafford Cripps, whose 


obvious ability, piety and integrity have at last 
given him an unassailable position, surprising to 
those who remember the strenuous efforts made 
not sO many years ago to discredit him as a clever 
and dangerous intellectual. 

One of the handicaps that 2 man seldom over- 
comes is to be a good conversationalist. Wit, a 
gift for irony, a faculty for gracefully embroider- 
ing an idea—these make a man popular with his 
friends, but they will almost certainly deprive 
him of weight. The ability to see all sides of a 
question, so essential both to creative thought and 
to intellectual enjoyment, is fatal to a politician. 
Mr. Balfour, mentally head_and shoulders above 
any of his contemporaries, is the classic case; he 
never spoke with compelling authority because 
his subtle and balanced mind bred hesitation in- 
stead of imparting confidence. Walter Elliot is 
among the best conversationalists of our day, but 
he was too obviously clever to carry weight in the 
top councils of the Tory party. In such matters, 
British political life moves slowly. When the 
young Disraeli, dressed to kill, first appeared in 
the House of Commons, his maiden speech, florid 
in manner and greeted only with derisive laughter, 
seemed permanently to have destroyed his 
chances as a serious politician. Deeply cast down 
by his failure, he consulted a wise friend, who 
told him that he could reinstate himself only if 
he could contrive to be sufficiently dull. 


Disraeli listened, repressed the exuberance of his. 


fertile mind, and only gradually, when he had 
lived down his reputation for eccentricity, 
allowed his natural talents to appear in an unusual 
style of oratory that finally captivated the House. 
But it cannot be said that Disraeli acquired weight 
until he was also Premier and acquired an 
earldom. Gladstone, on the other hand, solemn, 


high-minded and sometimes, in speech, so in- 


volved as to be scarcely intelligible, already gave 
the impression of an elder statesman when he was 
in his twenties. 

If you wish to succeed in politics, it is wise to 
hide your cleverness under a bushel. Our gener- 
ation has known no one so clever as Lord 
Keynes; of all men I have ever met he possessed 
the most swift and perfect intellectual machine. 
He left a permanent impression on economic 
science, on literature, and on art. He lived to 
see ideas at which the economists scoffed become 
the commonplaces of official thought in Britain 
and America. But he could never have been a 
successful politician and he was not a success- 
ful negotiator, just because his mind was 
too quick and his superiority much too obvious. 
Like many intellectuals, he often assumed 
that he had won his case when he had got the 
better of the argument. He never learned Mr. 
Lloyd George’s dictum about the common jury. 
He could expound the cause of reason to a group 
of business men in England or America with a 
lucidity and charm that were completely un- 
answerable. The meeting would break up in 
apparent unanimity. But influential members of 
his audience, less agile in mind, but sitting effec- 
tively in the seats of power, would recover from 
the spell on their way home. “That fellow,” 
they said, “was too clever by half. He’s playing 
us for a sucker. I could not think what to say 
in answer to him, but I knew he was wrong all 
the time.” The terms of the loan to Britain were 
the answer of American business to Lord Keynes. 

Cleverness appeals to the reason; weight may 
even overcome prejudice. It is no bad tip on 
occasion to allow youfself to be worsted in argu- 
ment. You avoid the envy that dogs the steps of 
the dialectically brilliant; your opponent, delighted 
with his victory and warmed by the applause of 
those who have witnessed your discomfiture, may 
afterwards have qualms, and the audience in retro- 
spect may begin to wonder whether you were 
fairly treated. Many a political victory has been 
won by modesty, and even more by stupidity. 

A superb description of the quality of weight 
in English politics is to be found in the acceunt 
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Gordon in Eminent Victorians : he 
In public affairs, no less than in private, Lor 

i *s decisions carried an extraordinary 
weight. The feeling of his idle friends in high 
society was shared by the great mass of the Englis} 
people; here was a man they could trust. Fo, 
indeed he was built upon a pattern which wes very 
dear to his countrymen. It was not simply that te 
was honest: it was that his honesty was an English iy ae 
honesty—an honesty which naturally belonged jy MY #47} ¢ 
one who, so it seemed ‘to them, was the living imag. meri¢s Of 
of what an Englishman should be. In Lord Har;. More to t 
ington they saw, embodied and glorified, the very smuggle 
qualities which were nearest to their hearts—im. Hlow its n 
partiality, solidity, common sense—the qualities by How the m 
which they themselves longed to be distinguished, the att 
and by which, in their happier moments, they be. nsidered; 



















lieved they were. If ever they began 1» talk 

have misgivings, there, at any rate, was the ged SKS 0! 
example of Lord Hartington, who was never self. fggmersed fr 
seeking, who was ‘never excited, and who had no Mat the mu 
imagination at all. Everything they knew abou stage-p 
him fitted into the picture, adding to their admire. dients— 
tion and respect. His fondness for field spor Mlbice, a ha’ 
gave them a feeling of security ... They loved MR. curvive 
him for his casualness ... They loved him for his trated oF 
hatred of fine sentiments ... Above all, they love I Sn ial 
him for being dull. It was the greatest comfor— gmeY 
with Lord Hartington they could always be jg the idea 
absolutely certain that he would never, in any Gijous, naive 
circumstances, be either brilliant, or subtle, or sur- Phite Chi 


prising, or impassioned, or profound. As they set, 
listening to his speeches, in which considerations of 
stolid plainness. succeeded one. another with com- 
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7. 
plete flatness, they felt, involved and supported by wee Ke 
the dics uaa tedium, that their confidence was finally 1 wis t! 
assured. 

If these are the qualities that bred confidence pt 2 4478 
in the old political parties, those that carry weight cath in OF 
among Labour supporters today are not really so plas : 
very different. How often have we heard Labour 9” ps 
orators sweep all before them in crowded meet- peter 
ings which applaud the most revolutionary sent- 3" oldies 
ments, wildly responding to the speaker's vehe- 7 ald “ 
ment and shattering peroration! And how often i Steed 
have we seen some staid, dull and respectable HY. ws 
figure, known and loved because he never says the w nig 


unexpected and has been with the Movement, man 


and boy, for forty years, reply in a speech of JY “ 
pS Seeshann anh carries the day with ~~ 
thumping majority against his flamboyant WR * 
opponent! Does weight here perhaps come only 9, ea 

from the solid card vote which the defender of opty 
orthodoxy represents? Sometimes no doubt thet Wea is 
is the secret. But it would be a superficial judg- @ wee 
ment which thus narrowed the commanding in- #.,, elf 


fluence in the Labour Party of an avuncular figure 
like Arthur Henderson. Again opinions differ 
about the record and policies of Ernest Bevin. It 
is true that his domination has its solid support 
in the backing of the Transport and Genera 





ne finds 





Workers’ Union which is so largely his own crea- | Th 
tion. But no one who has seen that burly figure Bi ; 
holding forth at the rostrum of 2 Labour Confer- | o 
ence can doubt that his hold is due in large mec Hil an 
sure to a feeling not unlike that which the Vic- Hii 
torian middle-class had about Lord Hartington, his 
that he represents in the most substantial way Hii 

the interests and prejudices of the British trade | A 
unionist. Just as Lord Hartington could have fall 
been trusted always to say the expected thing MMM tak 
about property or Ireland, so Mr. Bevin, whatevet lh aro 
he does, represents working-class orthodoxy when | said 
he talks about dukes, dustmen or disloyalty 0 Hii feet 
the Trade Union Movement. Here we reach the i day 
root of the matter. Politics group people in accord- | ~ 
ance with their common interests, prejudices Hj) Sac 
and propertied position; into this bottomless and iy poe. 
amorphous jelly of accumulated sentiment and Th: 
tradition, those sharp shooters, the free-lances, th¢ ma’ 
intellectuals and rebels throw. it seems in vain, Thi 
their little squibs of awkward facts, novel ideas for 
and reasonable arguments. But a process of fet- Bri 
mentation is at work and, as the balance of social que 
forces changes and groups with different interests <4 


and prejudices emerge, the discerning historian 
will notice that yesterday’s flibbity-jibbet is 10- i 
days’ bore and that the weighty embodiment oi 3 
current platitudes is now quoting Das Kapiid bel 
instead of Mary Webb or Rudyard Kipling. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN Tt 
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he Arts and 


Entertainment 


RADIO NOTES 


V wat is there to be said of the Third Programme’s 
ries Of plays of the 1914-19%8 war? There was 
ore to the project, I assume, than an attempt 
smuggle into-the Third Programme material far 
low its normal level. If the idea behind it was to 
ow the mood and the attitude to war of the twenties 
en the attempt to do so through the drama was ill- 
nsidered; far better to have relied on readings from 
nd talks on the autobiographies of the period. What 
nerged from *the seri¢és was, once again, the fact 
at the microphone is the sternest possible critic of 
stage-play. It reduces drama to two simple in- 
dients—the playwright’s words and the actor’s 
ice, a handicap which only superbly written plays 
n survive, and, since the listener’s attention is con- 
ntrated on the words alone, it reveals in the cruellest 
ay the inadequacy, the pretentiousness, the naivety 
the ideas the words express. Inadequate, preten- 
pus, naive were exactly how the three plays, The 
hite Chateau, The Unknown Warrior and For 
ices Rendered, struck one~when considered as 
rious comment on war. Take, for instance, Raynal’s 
he Unknown Warrior. How appalling the impertin- 
nce, the vulgarity, of the title! The germ of a fine 
ay was there; the story of a soldier who volunteers 
ra dangerous mission which will probably mean his 
eath in order to win a few hours’ leave with the girl 
plans to marry, might have been most moving; 
tin the play as Raynal wrote it this poignant situa- 
on is drowned in a spate of words, is made te bear 
whole edifice of rhetorical generalisations on war, 
he soldier and the selfishness and iniquity of those 
9 old to fight. Similarly with For Services Rendered. 
ir, Maugham is a most accomplished playwright and 
his best, i.e., when he is at his most cynical and 
ivolous, as in Our Betters, he stands up as well 
any contemporary dramatist to the test of the 
icrophone. But ideas are fatal to Mr. Maugham, 
nd as a generalised comment on the evil aftermath 
wat, For Services Rendered is pathetic in its in- 
lequacy. With possibly two exceptions the charac- 
ts are not such as we can feel the slightest sym- 
athy with. We do not for a moment believe that 
heir misery is due to the war; and they are racked 
ith self-pity, the least agreeable of emotions to see 
ortrayed in drama. Indeed, it is precisely here that 
ne finds the corruption at the centre of these three 


plays: self-pity is their tap-root. ~The only interest 
they now have is as curiosities, specimens of the mood 
of a period in its most debased expression. 

I would like to think that Mr. Dennis Chap- 
man’s talk Economic Exhertation was compulsory 
listening for our rulers, among whom may be in- 
cluded the governors and Director-General of the 
B.B.C. Mr. Chapman analysed with most refreshing 
coolness and sanity the effects on production of the 
speeches and talks of politicians and economists (and 
by implication radio programmes) on the economic 
crisis and showed that inasmuch as they excite feel- 
ings of guilt in their audiences they not only fail to 
increase production but may actually decrease it. 
Against mass exhortation, which Mr. Chapman most 
convincingly suggested sprang primarily out of the 
politicians’ need for approval in the shape of mass 
applause, he advocated discussion of economic prob- 
lems as they affect the worker himself at workshop 
level. For, as he pointed out, output depends on 
workshop morale, is an index of the worker’s adjust- 
ment to his immediate environment and of his 
emotional relationship to those about him, both bosses 
and workmates. WILLIAM SALTER 


MOVIES 
“ The Road to Heaven,” at the Academy 
“ The Kiss of Death,” at the New Gallery 
“ Berlin Express,” at the Londo: Pavilion 


“London Belongs to Me,” at the Leicester 
Square 

Those who remember the strung nerves and atmos- 
pheric violence of Alf Sjéberg’s Frenzy will be sur- 
prised to find his new film. somewhere between Fhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Peer Gynt. It is described as 
a “miracle” film. It begins with plagues and 
witch-burnings, and then goes on to a young peasant’s 
pilgrimage to God. Swedish landscape and manners 
and biblical anecdote rub shoulders with a disarming 
freshness. Our pilgrim ‘played by Rune Lindstrém, 
co-author of the story) encounters the night of the 
Nativity, Solomon’s feast, : trio of prophets leaning 
on a gate, and finally the Lord God in high hat and 
merchant’s coat on a hillside. He also makes money 
out of copper and swindles his way to a last ride in 
the devil’s coach. The film is by no means as naive as 
its peasant beliefs; it does, in fact—to my mind suc- 
c-ssfully—achieve an awkward blend of fantasy and 
realism. This is a continuously beautiful piece to 
watch, but I must warn film-goers that it moves very 
slowly. At a guess I should say that anyone who 
enjoyed The Day of Wrath would take pleasure also 
in the serene and sometimes quirkish charm of The 
Road to Heaven. 


i) aa 

The other films are thrillers. Easily the best, des- 
pite its title, is The-Kiss of Death. There was no 
kiss of death-in it that I could see, and even revolver 
shots seemed curiously ineffective against. Mr. Victor 
Mature,. who took three or four in the stomach at 
point-blank range and survived. Otherwise he is a 
not very lively hero, a home-loving thief who ex- 
changes photographs of the kids with the assistant 
district attorney. He turns informer when his wife 
puts her head in a gas oven. The attempt to make 
Mr. Mature sympathetic is rather heavy-handed; but 
luckily the-film has other and more vivid ingredients. 
The New York background is well off the beaten way, 
and there is a first-rate performance by an actor new to 
me, Richard Widmark. He presents something fresh 
and horrifying in the gallery of degenerates, and 
everything about him from his caressing sarcasms to 
his loud ghastly chuckles fascinates. "Henry Hath- 
away’s direction has provided some rare passages of 
tension. . 

By comparison the two other pieces seem tame. 
Berlin Express has the advantage of genuine back- 
grounds in Frankfurt and Berlin, horrific to encounter, 
and the disadvantage of planting some very obvious 
fiction in front of them. The attempt to work up a 
feeling of uneasy entente cordiale between represen- 
tatives of the Four Powers makes the characters un- 
real, and the thrills are stereotyped. 

London Belongs to Me is quite unmemorable 
except possibly for the highly finished portrayal by 
Mr. Alastair Sim of a fraudulent, soapy, widow-hunt- 
ing medium. Otherwise this pseudo-Dickensian tale 
of a boarding-house, directed by Sidney Géilliat, 
manages to be entertaining, without for one moment 
engaging our sense of either reality or fun. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


JACK B. YEATS 


An exhibition of eighty oil paintings by Mr. Jack 
B. Yeats was recently assembled by the Leeds City 
Art Gallery at Temple Newsam: this collection from 
Mr. Yeats’s works of the last twenty years has now 
been transported to the Tate by the Arts Council, who 
will later show it in the Provinces as well. Jack Yeats 
is Ireland’s most important living painter: but perhaps 
Ireland is not a place where the visual imagination 
can function. Light, though often brilliant, is usually 
quickly changing: moving clouds and mists fill the 
landscape with rainbow brilliance, so that visual per- 
ception, though excited by the continual drama of 
changing light, has little to seize upon for that slow 
contemplation of colour and form which alone pro- 
duces the best painting. French light is without 
question the greatest single reason for the pictorial 











The fable 
of the sage 
and 

his crities 





A certain Philosopher, who had 
i fallen upon troublesome times, was 
taken to task by some of those 
around him. ‘Most Ancient,’ they 
said, ‘your constitution is en- 
feebled. You have surely had your 
day. How much longer do you 


‘Your grandfathers,’ replied the 
Sage, ‘often used to ask me the 
same thing. And in course of time 
I have no doubt I shall discuss the 
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THE BANK 
IS INTERESTED 





It is intcrested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counse!, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the 
prosperity of the Bank is to be found 
in the prosperity of its customers. lt 
is, therefore, good business to keep in 


matter with your grandchildren.’ 

Things go hard for Britain now, as 
for many other countries. But 
Britain has a stubborn vitality, a 
quality as difficult to define as it is 
to destroy. If we are true to our 
character, we shall find that we are 
young enough and strong enough to 
outlast this emergency, and many an- 
other yet unknown. That is the belief 
behind all TI’s plans for the future. 
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propose to live, O Obstinate?’ 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
t The Adelphi, London, W°C.2 





While man multiplies his race by 
20,000,000 people a year, mass starvation 
and- world strife are constant threats 
unless enough food is produced to 
feed today’s and tomorrow’s hungty 
millions. 

The “Ferguson System” of complete farm 
mechanisation can play a constructive 
patt in this world-wide objective. It gives 
more traction without built-in weight 
that packs the soil. It gives finger-tip 


Inserted in the public interest by Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry 


and automatic hydraulic depth control 
of implements carried by tractor. Its 
versatility and manoeuverability enable 
farmers to produce more food at less 
cost from every available acre. 

* Every week, for Harry Ferguson Ltd., 
more than 1,000 “Ferguson” tractors 
are manufactured by The Standard 
Motor Co. Ltd., and more than 5,000 
“Ferguson” implements by foremost 
British manufacturers. 
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genius of the French: in all matters of visual per- 
ception and taste they are more alive than we are, 
while the Irish are less. A steady sun induces a 
steady contemplation of things visible, which in turn 
is productive of that special realism which is exclu- 
sive to painting: painting can express a sense of the 
life of things directly, without resort to the subjective 
devices of literature. The painter is in love with 
the specific object he is looking at, or has looked at 
—not with an idea suggested by it. The indefinite 
light of England produced the earliest impressionist 
painting; but the daylight of Ireland is altogether 
madder—there, a sort of kaleidoscope of prismatic 
effects transforms the solidity of hills and trees into 
intangible glitter or shadow. The imagination that 
feeds on intangibilities turns to a literary medium for 
its outlet, not a visual one. The Irish have no real 
visual art: the Georgian architecture of Dublin or 
Limerick is not an indigenous thing; its special charm 
is a quality of wistfulness—it is shadow architecture 
existing in a land that is foreign to its spirit, a land 
where the formal genius of man has altered the land- 
scape very little. 

Jack Yeats is interesting not because he paints well 
but because he remains true to a setting which hardly 
permits painting at all. We must recognise that his 
colour is toneless and his design almost non-existent. 
We cannot pretend that he has more than a passing 
wcquaintance with pictorial art. In some of his earlier 
works, such as A Lift on ihe Long Car, A Westerly 
Wind or High Spring Tide, Rosses Point, Yeats 
showed ability in a certain minor idiom. Pictorial 
values were present there which he later discarded, 
almost completely. One cannot possibly feel that the 
majority of the paintings in this exhibition are any- 
thing but tentative in their suggestion of solid objects 
in space. Nor is each picture conceived in sufficiently 
three-dimensional terms. What design or balance there 
is exists primarily, I believe, as a flat association of 
highly coloured smudges: to read into these smudges 
a subtle or profound spatial meaning is to my mind 
quite impossible. The nérvous, ragged character of 
his touches lends Yeats’s canvases a certain rather 
obvious vitality: and, of course, we pick up from 
them a strong whiff of Ireland. But this is merely 
the result of processes of association. A realistic 
profile or face, here and there embedded in the crude 
swirls of raw meaningless pigment, can quickly set off 
an Irish reverie in the spectator who knows the least 
thing about that potently exciting country. But such 
an enthusiasm is an enthusiasm for the subjects of 
Yeats’s pictures rather than for the paintings them- 
selves, All bright colour excites: any surface marked 
nervously with such colours can affect us, in an ele- 
mentary way. Add to these ingredients some recog- 


nisable fragment of an Irish scene and you have the 
emotive complex which seems to have been mistaken 
for an important new vision. It is not as bad as this, 
of course. But I react thus to Mr. Thomas Mac- 
Greevy’s statement, in the catalogue introduction, that 
Yeats “must be ranked as one of the greatest 
colourists in the whole history of painting.” 
Patrick HERON 


BALLET 


Prince’s Theatre and Covent Garden 

There are some important new items in Ram 
Gopal’s programme, apart from his long Rama 
ballet; also a much larger and excellent Indian 
orchestra. His last dance recruit is a beautiful young 
Katak dancer, Kumudini, whose whirling solo in 
Rajput Serenade is performed with a smiling ease and 
elegance which are quite enchanting. Anura, the 
young Kandyan drummer, whose rhythms it is in- 
teresting to compare with those of the drummers in 
Caribbean Rhapsody, adds a brilliant Sinhalese dance. 
Ram Gopal’s Dance of the Setting Sun has great 
nobility and beauty, and the flashing of his mobile 
gold-sheathed fingers, so swift that they seem to dart 
a thousand rays, enhances the inscrutable immobility 
of his face. His partner Shevanti’s Ajanta Dance 
Fresco is one of the most remarkable things in the 
programme, and reveals her as a great artist. I cannot 
attempt to describe her slow, imperceptible transi- 
tions and modulations from one sculptured pose to 
another, nor the mysterious expression of her languid 
eyes. Ballet lovers must no more miss Shevanti than 
Rosella Hightower. 

The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo continues to 
present several new ballets weekly. It was a pleasure 
to see Nijinska’s Les Biches again, if only for Marie 
Laurencin’s decor and Francis Poulenc’s music; but 
its equivocal perfume has fled from this once so 
piquant ballet. The young men, with the exception 
of Skibine, “disturbed the atmosphere” in un- 
designed ways; but Marjorie Tallichief’s Adagietto 
was in the right key and Olga Adabache was a con- 
vincing vamp. ‘Time and the Trans-Atlantic have, 
however,’been a bit hard on Les Biches. 

In Brahms Variations some lovely Nijinska group- 
ing was rather lost among the welter of subject, 
musical themes and decor of deciduous pillars of pink 
Edinburgh-rock. Hightower’s dancing was like a 
perfect pearl not quite extricated from the oyster; one 
hung on each fresh gleam of her re-appearance. The 
one lively dance in Mute Wife is brilliantly performed 
by René Bon; otherwise it is only redeemed by the 
good musical joke of Antonia Cobos’s castanets, which 
brilliantly represent the maddening voice of the 
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afflicted and now afflicting lady. I must add that ih, 
ballet was clamorously This company 
especially the soloists Hightower, Tallchief, Pag2,, 
and Skibine give an exceptionally fine performance « 
Les Sylphides. BERYL DE Zortr 


THE THEATRE 


“What's Left?” at the Unity 
“Trouble in the House,” at the Cambridge 


In Whai’s Left ? Unity have revived their traditic, 
of political revue. This is a tradition of satire from 
the extreme Left which delights in hard-hitting. )\, 
holds are barred; the Queensberry Rules are as mor 
bund as The Crowned Heads of Europe, whose decay 
is celebrated in one of the wittier songs by Mr, 
Geoffrey Parsons, the leader of the lyric-writer, 
What's Left ? is a remarkable example of what can by 
done on the slenderest of resources; most effective 
dresses and sets have been coniured out of the flims. 
est material, and amateur talent has been drilled 
to give its very best by the producer Mr. John Speg, 
Unity are lucky to have in Mr. Berkeley Fase a writer 
of witty, light music; one comes away hummig 
snatches from his setting to The Eel and the Butter. 
fly and the catchy finale. This is 2 partisan revue, 
and the satirical line is lifted more or less straight 
from the Daily Worker; so, Fabians, M.I.s, and above 
all (and too repetitively) Mr. Marshall, are the chic 
targets for the jokes. And, of course, the Cabine, 
The big set piece in the second act, for instance, js a 
skit on Oklahoma, with Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Morrison dressed as cowboys and talking 
Southern—members of the 49th State. 

But surely the field of political satire need no 
any longer be left to the fellow-travellers alone (and 
the ruderies of the music-hall, where a crack agains 
the Government always wins a round, as it alway 
has). Politics affect our lives so much more obviously 
now than they seemed to do, and audiences can now 
take points on both sides. This is shown by the 
amusing, though not quite successfil, Trouble in the 
House, a comedy in which a Conservative and a 
Labour M.P. are forced by the housing shortage to 
share a flat near Westminster. Here the satire is 
gentle, and each party gets its share. The two 
Members are excellently cast and acted: Mr. William 
Fox the Tory, Mr. Patrick Barr the Labour. Us 
fortunately the author doesn’t quite last the course, 
and the play is anyhow too small for the vastness df 
the Cambridge Theatre. But I hope it will be suc 
cessful enough to encourage managers to believe thi 
the public are ready for more of this if it is god 
enough. T. C. Wors ey 
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‘OETE A BREATHING SPACE ? 


Sir,—I hope Critic is very much in earnest when 
he writes of the “new effort” which will have to be 
made, and which he thinks “will have to begin 
amongst non-politicians.” Perhaps the friend he 
quotes is “rather hard on the Labour Party”; but 
it has long been clear to some of us that the Labour 
Party is pursuing two distinct (and ultimately in- 
compatible) policies; 2 home policy which, if rather 
unimaginative, is basically sound, and a foreign policy 
which has been, is and will be disastrous. It is also 
clear by now that Labour M.P.s will not carry their 
resistance to the latter policy to the length of defying 
party discipline; and possibly from a certain point of 
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E cam tg view they are right. Yet it is obvious that our in- 
effectiy . . 

fi ‘Re volvement in another war would mean the virtual 
. drille collapse of our society, especially as we should face 


such a war a divided people. 


_ Spee, The situation to-day is that ordinary folk know 

@ Write MB he danger and dread it, though they try to live for 

‘ea the day and forget it; they feel powerless and are 
€f- 


growing apathetic in consequence. But I believe they 


2 revue, MMB would respond to a lead from the thoughtful minority 

Straight MM which is deeply concerned for the future of our civi- 

~~ lisation; and that there would also be a response from 
es 


groups in other Western countries, including the 
United States. 

At present the plight of our intellectuals (in this 
wide sense of the word) is a pitiful one. They write 
books for each other to read; take in highbrow 
periodicals which purvey first-class criticism but are 
committed to no kind of action; and hang disregarded 
on the skirts of political parties. Is it not time they 
got together, before it is too late, for effective political 
action ? 

It would involve much self-discipline on their part. 
They would have to exchange the critical for the con- 
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talking 
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by the MR structive frame of mind. They would have to strive 
€ in the Mor political influence as a group and eschew political 
Saxe ‘MB power as individuals. They would have to find a 
tage to 


simple common policy (is it so difficult ?) and give up 
the habit of quarreling on minor issues. They would 
ead have to resolve not to try to divert the energies of 
William IM the group to the propagation of their own private pro- 
rt. Utiigramme for Utopia. It would be hard: but how 
 COUIS, Mworth while! At least we should not see the civi- 
>tness of MiMlised values we profess to cherish disappear without 
be suc Mi@our having raised a hand for their preservation. 

ieve tht) Who will give the lead for the “ new effort ? ” 

is good 114 Church Lane, Norman WALL 
RSLEY Birmingham. 


Satire is 
rhe two 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM 

Sir,—Mr. Crawshay-Williams is surely right in say- 
ing that Joad’s conclusion that the “vacuum” produced 
by Logical Positivism creates a climate favourable for 
Fascist ideas, itself implies that Joad’s alternative, the 
traditional ideas of Western philosophy on moral 
values, can act as a safeguard against Fascist ideas. 

But his argument to show that what we have called 
absolute values are not in fact absolute, itself cannot 
get away from the same basis of belief in the absolute. 
He says, “We all believe in Justice” and goes on to 
show how conceptions of what justice is have varied. 
But in the first appeal to justice, Crawshay-Williams 
has already sold the pass, by assuming its existence. 
Certainly the expression of men’s ideas of justice, the 
“ superstructure,” have changed, but the foundations 
have remained stable in spite of needing development. 
As far as we can tell, nowhere have qualities like 
hypocrisy, cowardice, selfishness been thought of as 
being good, and this fact suggests the existence of a 
transcendental Absolute, known somehow intuitively. 
The content changes; men no longer burn “ witches,” 
but the reason for the change is a change in know- 
ledge of “witches,” and the fundamental idea, of 
wishing to destroy evil powers, remains. 

So of the other values of which he speaks: 
although particular expressions vary, an unchanging 
core persists. Ideas of beauty vary, but does anyone 
in his senses call a cess-pool beautiful ? To-day we 
of the West see Russian Communism to be over- 
riding the rights of man, but is it not a fact that even 
this is being done, though mistakenly, in the name of 
the rights of man, through an attempt to make good 
the effects of centuries of economic and other oppres- 
sion ? Conceptions of the way in which the ultimate 
should be expressed vary greatly and may at times 
seem to be contradictory, but man has always recog- 
nized that there is a difference between good and bad, 
beautiful and ugly, true and false, even as we admit 
such a difference in seeking to find the “best” way 
to fill a moral vacuum; and this recognition of a 
difference pre-supposes a belief in a standard of judg- 
ment, an Absolute. 

True, the Churches have sometimes thought it their 
duty to provide moral sanction for the actions of the 
State. But the Church as it has existed as an in- 
stitution has not been an infallible Church; it has 
gone wrong in its expressions, yet a “loyal remnant” 
which has seen the greater mission has always borne 
witness to the existence of an absolute morality. 

The fact that there is no means of objective verifica- 
tion of the real Absolutes does not prove their non- 
existence. A parallel can be found in the writing of 
history. This can never be completely objective— 
the writer must select facts and give weight to some 


’ 1S§ 
as against others, and in this process must inevitably 
express his bias, but this does not disprove that there 
are facts of history. In writing history, the historian 
always brings to the facts his interpretation of them, 
his faith, And in considering moral and other 
Absolutes a prior faith of some kind is unavoidable. 
It may be that only something like a historical re- 
velation, as that claimed by Christianity, for example, 
can demonstrate the Absolute standard, and this can 
only be accepted in faith. A philosophy must be 
built on a faith, and the only “proof” will be its 
rationality and coherence as it is applied to all known 
facts and events. The assumptions in traditional 
Western philosophy of absolute moral values have 
been leading towards a civilisation where man is free, 
and expression is given to his individual worth; their 
rejection, whether in Fascism or present-day Com- 
munism, is reducing man to the state of a caged 
animal, or cog, of no inherent valuc. Proof is not 
possible, but events suggest that a faith in this philo- 
sophy has been justified in the past and in present- 
day world events, and this is sufficient to justify their 
use to fill the present vacuum. A. D. HATTON 

Richmond College, University of London. 


MALAYA 

Sir,—Mr. Graham Hough forgot to mention two 
important facts about Malaya: first, that the adminis- 
tration has failed to provide the Malayans with 
enough to eat; secondly, that it has not allowed them 
to possess those democratic rights which, in Britain 
and the U.S.A., are considered the natural right of 
every white man. 

In Malaya the average daily consumption of rice 
before the war was 18 oz daily. To-day the ration 
is 6 oz, which costs more than the 18 oz did before 
the war. Sir John Hay has estimated that by the 
time the worker has bought the rest of his food in the 
black market it has cost him nine times more than 
it did in 1940. It is true that wages have risen, but 
they have by no means caught up with the rise in the 
cost of living. What actually results, of course, is that 
people are just not properly fed. 

There is proof that the undemocratic Colonial 
Office constitution has aroused no enthusiasm in 
Malaya. The hartal of last October left Singapore 
streets empty and silent. The Singapore elections 
were boycotted by all national parties. Only 22,000 
people registered to vote -out of a total which was 
first estimated at 220,000, and later hurriedly altered 
to 110,000. When the election finally took place, 
only 14,000 recorded their vote in a city with a 
population well over the half-million mark. 

The proof that, apart from the Sultans and the 
wealthy Kuomintang Chinese, there is _ little 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
also frags a dividend 


In the 70 years of the 
C.W.S. Bank’s existence its 
annual transactions have 
grown from £11,000,000 to 
£1,723,000,000. Such figures 
tell a story of public con- 
fidence which cannot be 
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‘enthusiasm and much opposition to British rule in 
‘Malaya is shown by the size of the armed force at 
present engaged to crush the national movement in 
‘Malaya. The American press has estimated the 
troops under British command at 20,000. There are 
also 10,000 armed police, as well as 10,000 armed 
full-time special police and 3,000 armed part-time 
special police. Practically every European is armed. 
If the trouble in Malaya is caused by a few terrorists, 
it would hardly seem necessary to deploy 50,000 
armed men, as well as a considerable number of 
planes and naval craft to suppress them. Malaya, 
after all, has only a population of just over 5 millions. 
The British Commander, General Boucher, has al- 
ready acknowledged that he is fighting a “ National 
Liberation” army. 

The present war in Malaya is a deliberate attempt 
to keep an unwilling people under foreign rule. The 
long list of repressive measures taken and of trade 
unionists killed or imprisoned shows the real nature 
of the struggle. The dispatch of further British 
troops to fight a plantation-owners’ war in the 
Malaya jungles will not increase the reputation of 
the Labour Government either at home or abroad. 

6 Cheyne Row, S.W.3. GORDON STEWART 


MR. BEVIN AND THE ARABS 

Sirn,—Mr. L. J. Cadbury must b>: incredibly 
innocent to dispute your assertion that every Arab 
politician believes that, in starting the war against 
Israel, he was carrying out British policy. What else 
do the facts prove? What-does Mr. Cadbury sup- 
pose the Foreign Secretary’s policy to have been 
since last November? Urging moderation on the 
Arabs or warning them that an aggressive war would 
bring down the wrath of the Foreign Office upon their 
heads ? 

As if to demonstrate to the Arabs that beiligerency 
and intransigence would pay, Mr. Bevin turned the 
heat full on the luckless U.N. Palestine Commission : 
so much so that it cried not only quits but: “The 
refusal of the Mandatory Power to co-operate in im- 
plementing the plan, its rejection of any progressive 
transfer of authority, and the inability of the Com- 
mission to be in Palestine, constitute a serious 
jeopardy to the discharge of the Commission’s re- 
sponsibilities.” (April 13th, 1948.) When the Arabs 
saw the Government playing this brand of skittles, 
who could blame them for taking the hint and going 
the whole hog after May 15th ? 

It was only later, when the deficiencies of the Arab 
armies had become apparent, that the Foreign Office 
became a little frantic in calling upor. the Arabs to 
desist. For had the Arabs—under the threat of 
sanctions—continued their aggression, Israel would 
probably have beaten the daylights out of them. 


This would have brought discomfort to the Arabs and 
Mr. Bevin impartially. It was, therefore, not specially 
surprising that Count Bernadotte found it possible 
before leaving New York to deny that Britain was 
urging the Arabs to fight. Incidentally, the mediator 
also remarked about that time that the decision to 
keep 10,000 Jewish refugees in the Cyprus concen- 
tration camp was not his but that of the British 
Government alone. (This fact was concealed from 
the House of Commons when the Colonial Under- 
Secretary replied to a question on this subject on 
July 26th). What conclusion does Mr. Cadbury think 
the Arabs will draw from this ? J. ANTHONY 
93 Hornsey Lane, N.6. 


JAMES JOYCE’S LETTERS 

Sir,—The Administrators of James Joyce’s estate 
have agreed that an edition of Joyce’s letters should 
be prepared, to be published in the. British. Empire 
by Faber and Faber, Ltd., and in the United States 
of America by the Viking Press Inc. The editor of 
the letters will be Mr. Stuart Gilbert. 

We shall be grateful if anyone possessing letters 
from James Joyce wiil either lend them for copying 
or send phetostat copies of ‘them. Letters can be 
sent either to Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, or to The Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, New York, 17, according to the con- 
venience of the owner. Original letters will be 
returned immediately after copying. 

GEOFFREY C. FABER 

Faber & Faber, Ltd. 
B. W. Hvesscu 

The Viking Press Inc. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

S1r,—The essence of the problem of the neglected 
child is that it is one which requires to be dealt with 
appropriately at widely differing stages. It is some- 
times necessary to remove a child for a time from 
a home that has become a serious handicap to his 
development and to provide him with a community 
environment which combines freedom with security 
and affection. Some of the lessons learned from the 
pioneer work of Q Camps are to be turned to account 
by a group of people who were greatly interested in 
and inspired by that experiment in social readjust- 
ment. A permanent hostel school is now to be estab- 
lished to receive boys and girls from 9 to 15-in a 
large country house with ample facilities for healthy 
development, where intellect and imagination will be 
stimulated by a carefully chosen staff. 

The law does already‘ allow to some extent for the 
rescue of children in need of care or protection, but 
even the Courts and Local Authorities, with all their 
powers to place these children in better environments, 
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are facing great difficulty in finding adequate suitabj 
places. One such place, at any rate, will soon ty 
available to provide-a happy home life anda good 
education. It may also, so far as is consistent with 
our main object, provide further opportunities fo, 
training and research. 

Readers interested to receive further details, o 
willing to contribute to the cost of equipping the 
house, which is situated in a pleasant village in Hamp. 
shire, should write to the Secretary, Children’s Sociaj 
Adjustment, 36 Carlton ‘Hill, N.W.8. 

Marjorig E. -FRANKLIN (Chairman) 
GWYNETH ANDERSON (Hon. Appeal Sec.) 
Bryan ANSTEY 

VERA BRITTAIN 

Peccy LEwson 

EMMANUEL MILLER 

SyBiL THORNDIKE 


BAT’S SQUEAK 


Sir,—Mr. Calder says that the bat’s “squeak” js 
“inaudible to us,” and that it “sends out its signals 
on a frequency of 50,000 vibrations” which “are 
quite inaudible, except for a repeated click, or a 
buzz, the buzz being a repeated series of clicks,” 
Dees he mean that the “squeak” and the “buzz” 
are identical? If so, how does he account for the 
fact that numbers of people, of whom the writer is 
ene, can hear the “squeak ” quite distinctly, and that 
it is not a “buzz”? Apparently Mr. Calder’s urge 
to be popular has conflicted with his desire to be 
scientific. LEONARD C. Soper 

50 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


KROPOTKIN 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a biographical 
study of the Russian writer and revolutionary, Peter 
Kropotkin. If.any of your readers can assist me with 
information or the loan of original documents, such as 
letters from Kropotkin, or by indicating obscure 
sources of information, I shall be very grateful. for 


their help. GerorGe Woopcock. 
Studio 5, 
5 Kensington Church Street, 
London, W.8. 


HARRY PRICE 


Sm,—Having been appointed literary executor of 
the late Harry Price, I am now engaged in collecting 
material for his biography. I would be grateful to 
receive letters, personal memoirs or any other material 
relating to him and his work. Such material will be 
copied and returned, and in case of publication due 
acknowledgment will be made. PauL Tasori 

14 Stafford Terrace, W.8. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


The most important novel which 
has come from France in recent 
years. (Over 100,009 copies of 
the French edition have been 
sold.) 
‘In France, the three vital 
writers are Malraux, Sartre and 
Camus. Of these, the greatest is 
Camus. His new work is almost 
a masterpiece, a classic.’— 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 
‘He writes in the tradition of 
Rolland and Gide, who stand 
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NAPOLEON'S 


MEMOIRS 


edited by 
Somerset de Chair 
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A single-volume edition of the two 
parts published earlier in expensive 
limited editions. ‘‘ This book con- 
tains Napoleon. You see him, you 
hear him, you smell him, you taste 
him. What an eclipse of all the 


















for a civilisation of the whole 
wcrld.’—STEPHEN SPENDER 

( New York Times) 

‘Of all the writers of the younger 

generation, it is Camus who has 
aroused our boldest hopes.’— 

ANDRE GIDE 

Translated by STUART GILBERT 

9s. 6d. net 
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IREMONGER 


An entertaining and original 
account of experiences in 
West Pacific Islands 


Vith illustrations by the author 


18/- 
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Largest of Book Publishers 





including in their entirety 
RIGHTS OF MAN, ‘THE AGE OF 
REASON, COMMON SENSE and 
certain of the CRISIS PAPERS 
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1 Howard Fast’s new novel, 
The Last Frontier, has been 
recently published at 95 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


novelists who have struggled with 
the tale.”—Walter Elliott: Sunday 
Times. * A much wider public will 
now be able to enjoy what will 
henceforth be for English readers 
a classic of military and political 
autobiography.” — Robert Lynd: 
Observer. 42s. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ye transition from the “I” to the “ we” books, 
9m “the house where I was born” to “our 
wi.’ has not made the progress we were in- 
ined to foretell in the Thirties. Choked at 
ails, of [Bh by the rough, enthusiastic methods of the 
ing. the cxian midwifery, the collective mind failed to 
Hamp. e out more than the first scream and then, as 
» Social gs literature is concerned, died; for, unlike the 
slitician who can always impose his errors, the 
naginative writer cannot. His very words ex- 
nse him in his first sentence and he is done for. 
t, obviously, the collective mind was a subject 
nd the war must have convinced us, if the politics 
the Thirties did not, of our peculiar, our really 
moving and tragic anonymity: how was it to 
brought to the page? We had tried the com- 
on man, the mi man, the dumb ox, 
eatures Who were, now one thinks of it, nothing 
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cak” is t individuals of very low power, obscurely 
signals vistering: M. Camus had picked just such a 
h “are M_aparacter in his first novel L’Etranger (The Out- 
, OF a der). That was not good enough; the charac- 
clicks.” [ier was not worth it. One had the idea that the 
“buzz” Hitwe,” the “all of us” or collective mind was a 
for the pject altogether classical and, in the Aristotelian 
iter is nse, great. It is M. Camus, after that first 
nd that er aberration, who has atmiast grasped the sub- 
"surge for us. What Malraux did for the pre-war 
: to be olutions in La Condition Humaine, M. Camus, 
OPER more mannered writer, has done in La Peste. It 

now translated by Mr. Stuart Gilbert, under the 

glish tithe of The Plague.* The fruit of a 

jous marriage between Defoe and Kafka, The 
raphical ague seems to me likely to have a masterful in- 
y, Peter ee? on the art of writing novels. 
ostghewe _ It is as reasonable to re t one kind of 


euch a imprisonment by another, as it is to represent any- 
, ® thing that really exists by that which exists not ! 

ful for Mee-ihe quotation from Defoe is on the title page of 
CK. he Plague, ‘The imprisonment is an imaginary 
tilence: “the unusual events described in this 

thronicle occurred in 194- at Oran,” then an 

rdinary commercial city whose pedple are too 

y with their trade to know much about love 

en when they are engaged with it and where 


— ing ill and dying are uncomfortable events, 
Hecting veighing upon the sufferer who is normally edged 
teful to Jae” ay in his corner by the more pressing business 


material [tte Place. An ugly and soulless city, unsuit- 
will be (apole for tragedy—we meet at once Camus’s doc- 
on a ine of the “ absurd,”—Oran is suddenly infected, 
amoet nced, decimated. The rats stagger out and die 
n the stairways, the people die in their, beds, the 

$ stand straight and empty like the husks of 

—a s at the docks left empty by the quarantine. 
‘The analogy is obvious, but is not forced 
bonus. The aesthetic advantages of the oblique 
* F § proach are overwhelming—for people who have 
through what we have, it is the only 

Pproach—but they are thrown away if the novel- 

5 t can be caught with symbols too suavely 
ked up his sleeves. As we read on, the situa- 

on in Oran becomes stronger and stronger in 
. ur minds; we are there shut in by the mountains, 
air acks to the metal sea, in streets where an unseen 
im will clang “briskly refuting cruelty and 
ain”; we watch those rats come out to burst 
ir lungs and die. An old man who used to 

he two op bits of paper to the cats and spit on them 
pensive hen they jumped, has no more prey for his 
ok con- ania; we see the hall porter collapse, read the 
m, you tevarications, the warnings, the official orders 
yu taste the walls; we are shut in by the weekly totals, 
all the atch the single hurried burials become a holo- 


ees aust; and are caught by the traffic in passes 





‘lic will the gate. In this sense the novel has the 
at will | MeUstrophobia of The Fournal of the Plague Year, 
readers ough it has not the final, shut door quality of 
olitical | FPefoe’s conventional piety. (Defoe has the advan- 
Lynd: age there.) And as we are at last inured, the 

425. hind makes its own reckoning: this may be a 


arable ef the occupation, it could be a parable of 
1¢ Blitz, the concentration camp, the servile 
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_The Plague. Albert Camus. Trans. by Stuart 
pilbert. Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 





state, of the dark night of the soul, or the human 
condition with its original sin, “the plague” as 
one of the characters says at last “that is in all of 
us.” . 

What Camus has learned from Defoe is level 
verisimilitude, the modest cve-witness’s eager- 
ness; then the easy voice, the “that’s how it 
struck me,” and the astute changes of view- 
point which are nevertheless kept in the 
hands of an impersonal master narrator. He is 
sometimes to be identified with Dr. Rieu who 
works himself to exhaustion in fighting the 
plague; sometimes with Tarrou the note-taking 
visitor who bleakly records the grotesque inci- 
dents; sometimes with Rambert, a journalist 
whose paper doesn’t want trouble—or not too 
much—whose main idea is to get out of the place 
in defiance of the law. One might add to these 
three, Cottard. the neurotic and attempted 
suicide, a man with a very bad conscience, who is 
cured by the plague; or rather, whose life is 
transposed to a higher key by it, his release and 
exaltation gradually growing to the homicidal 
pitch. And there is Grand, the poor clerk, en- 
closed in his clichés: his whole life is an attempt 
to break through the barriers of language, into a 
clear statement of what his life could have been. 

None of these characters fully dominates the 
narrative. The chief character is really the town 
itsel{—Defoe again—and the emotions analysed 
are the collective. Here Defoe’s range is passed 
because. M.. Camus goes beyond the sense of 
fear, self-interest. and self-preservation which 
Defoe was never able to exceed. We know, for 
example, how the parted feel, beginning with the 
happy lovers, going on to the unhappy lovers 
and hoes who had sunk into the habit of getting 
along as best they could; and from this we gather 
the general experience of exile. This classical 
reference of every individual to a category greater 
than himself—it is not classical only but is part 
of the native sénse of law and definition which 
almost every French novel has—is not blurred 
by the bland words-of an essayist, but is brilli- 
antly pointed by incident, image and epigram. 
The position of the parted, for example, 

enabled them to take stock of their feelings with a 

sort of feyerish objectivity. And, in these condi- 

tions it was rare for them not to detect their own 
short-comings. What first brought these home to 
them was the trouble they experienced in summon- 
ing up any clear picture of what the absent one was 
doing. They came to deplore the ignorance of the 
way in which that person used to spend his days. 
even if some were tempted to live in the future, 
they had speedily to abandon the idea—anyhow 
as soon as could be—once they felt the wounds that 
the imagination inflicts on those who yield them- 
selves to it. 

One even had the spectacle of a town 

tempted to live in a curious kind of servitude which 

put them at the mercy of the sun and the rain. 

Looking at them you had the impression that for 

the-first time in their lives the people were becom- 

ing, as some would say, weather conscious. 

Essays on the collective mind easily become 
transfixed by static incantation; but the observa- 
tion and thought of M. Camus are in continual 
nervous movement, and part of the extraordinary 
excitement of this novel lids in the record of the 
changes of mind. The egoism of the early days 
goes. The people reach-a stage when the capa- 
city for love and friendship vanishes, when the 
lost images of people they loved can no longer 
certainly be remembered, and when the inhabit- 
ants are glad to stop concealing private grief and 
hand it in to the common stock. There are occa- 
sional outbursts of rioting and looting. Shots 
are heard. . One turns ones head and understands 
what is going on beyond the house-tops. Com- 
plaints arise because of the cloud of smoke that 
blows down from the crematorium. A terrible, 
impartial justice rules in the prisons—and once 
more: the absurd—a quarrel breaks out between 
the civil and military authorities because warders 
who have died at their post are given a Plague 
Medal. At night there is an aspect not to be for- 
gotten: M. Camus has a genius for switching 
‘from the incidental to the permanent. 
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On moonlight nights the long straight streets and 


dirty white walls, nowher€ darkened by the shadow 
of a tree, their peace untroubled by a footstep or a 
dog’s bark, glimmered in pale recéssion. The 
silent city was no more than an assemblage of pale, 
inert cubes, between which only the mute effigies 
of great men, carapaced in bronze, with their blank 
stone or metal faces, conjured up a sorry sem- 
blance of what a man had been. In lifeless squares 
these tawdry idols lorded it under the lowered 
sky; stolid monsters that might have personified 
the rule of immobility upon us, or, anyhow, its final 
aspect, that of a defunct city in which plague, stone 
and darkness had effectively silenced every voice. 


The austerities of the moral drama are brought 
to the testing point in Dr. Rieu, his friend 
Tarrou, Rambert, Pancloux, a Jesuit, and, one 
should add, the touching figure of Grand. Grand’s 
life has been wrecked by mean poverty, and he 
exists by his sympathy for other unfortunates 
(like Cottard, for example), by a desire to make 
his mangled inner life articulate and important; 
hence the clichés. He talks comically of Cottard 
as “the unfortunate man,” of his “grim situa- 
tion” and his “secret grief.” It is remarkable 
that M. Camus has not turned Grand into a con- 
ventional literary character. Grand is actually 
trying to write a novel, very romantic and banal, 
but is held up by the first sentence which he is 
continually altering and which is _ repeated 
throughout the book, and plays the role of the 
imagination as a resource in disaster. When 
Grand thinks he is dying, he insists that his 
manuscript shall be burned because he has failed 
of perfection; astonishingly he recovers, perhaps 
glad in his way to be left with reality. By a 
freak of circumstance: the rats come out again 
about the time of Grand’s recovery; the plague is 
abating. Paneloux, the priest, is confronted by a 
crisis in his faith which he clings to against reason 
in the last tortures of orthodoxy. He dies, but, 
oddly, not of the plague. 

We are left with Rieu and Tarrou and Ram- 
bert. They must answer the question: why do 
we resist? Rambert is the weakest. He longs 
for his mistress in Paris and he will break any 
law and endanger lives outside to get back to 
her. Happiness is the chief good. The others do 
not reproach ‘or betray him. ‘ They believe it is 
valuable to preserve a sight so rare and so 
much in the normal order of things: a man 
who believes in private happiness and love. (The 
fighting man alone is generous: the political 
rarely.) Tarrou, who had experienced a conver- 
sion to revolutionary politics when he was young, 
has now a horror of the murders of politics. We 
are all responsible; we all have blood on our 
hands. We must become saints without God and 
fight the plague that is within us. Rieu has no 
religion, political or otherwise. He accepts 
despair as the norm of life—his own wife is 
“safely” dying in a Swiss sanatorium—but be- 
lieves it is his duty “to fight against creation as 
he finds it.” One thing at a time, for him; he 
will think afterwards. 

The Plague.is a novel of epigrams—one re- 
members Grand, who “alone had the courage of 
his good feelings”—as well as a wonderfully 
constructed document. We must shudder at the 
temptations M. Camus has escaped: the realists’ 
cross-section of unrelated lives, to name one. 
From Kafka comes the sense of an impersonal, 
impenetrable environment, the irony, the freaks 
of humour. How right Malraux was when he 
pointed out some time ago that what must be 
added to the American novelist-reporters was an 
intellectual content; but in this book M. Camus 
has abandoned The Postman and his progeny for 
a tradition which is European and humane. I 
would refer those who are concerned with the 
philosophy of Camus to Professor Ayer’s lucid 
article in Horizon (March, 1946). I am not sure 
whether it is Existentialist; indeed, I still do not 
understand what Existentialism is. But it is 
obviously a philosophy which can be accused too 
lightly of being anti-humanistic. Its attraction is 
that it preaches survival on the new low level of 
life among the European ruins. 

V. S. PrircHett 
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POTTED PIONEERS 


Makers of the Labour Movement. 
Marcaret Coie. Longmans. 15s. 


The historiography of British Socialism is 
almost as curious as its history. The first history 
of Socialism ever written must, surely, be Robert 
Owen’s very brief sketch in the New Moral 
World in 1838—only about ten years after the 
first known use of the word “socialism.” But 
from then on, Socialism and the Labour move- 
ment in this country became almost totally un- 
self-conscious. It seemed that they didn’t know 
where they were going and didn’t care where 
they had come from. 

Other countries were very different. Villegar- 
dille had finished his work on the pre-history of 
French Socialism by 1846; Ozanam and Thonis- 
sen were on his heels within five years, and from 
then on Socialists and their opponents provided 
a steady flow of histories. The first good one 
was Malon’s in 1872, and the Revue Socialiste, 
which he founded, gave more space to Socialist 
history than to anything else. In Germany, the 
first serious work seems to date from 1871 and a 
dozen others, including the excellent works of 
Meyer and Adler, very quickly followed. Publi- 
cations like Bernstein’s Neue Zeit were full of 
historical articles, and Griinberg’s Archiv, in 
Vienna (much later), had nothing else. By 1880 
there were general and national histories of 
Socialism in half a ani countries, including the 
U.S.A. 

Throughout the same . period, English historians 
ignored Socialism and English Socialists were un- 
interested in their own history. In 1881, a lawyer 
named Orpen, translating a Belgian history of 
Socialism, added a brief note of his own on the 
British brand; in 1890, two opponents wrote in- 
adequate comments, and in the next three years 
there came three other general histories, includ- 
ing the sketch by Morris and Bax. But there was 
no history of British Socialism, as such, until the 
second decade of this century, when two appeared, 
one by a German and one by a Frenchman (of 
whom the former, Max Beer, tended to lose him- 
self among the trees, while the latter, Edouard 
Guyot, saw only the wood). A translation of Max 
Beer appeared in 1919, but there was stiil no 
native history. 

As the years went by, the gap became more 
shameful, and the appearance of good histories 
of parts of the movement served to emphasise the 
absence of anything covering the whole. This 
gap (like so many others) was filled, with typical 
courage, industry and learning, by what I sup- 
pose one ought to call the Cole-Postgate axis. 
The appearance of another book on Socialist his- 
tory by a member of the axis must therefore, 
a priori, call for expressions of gratitude. 

Mrs. Cole has prepared fifteen biographies of 
forerunners and founders of the Labour move- 
ment, ranging from Tom Paine, Cobbett and 
Place, through Owen, O’Connor, Mill, Mitchell, 
Applegarth, Morris, Blatchford and Hardie, to 
Webb, Henderson, Lansbury and -Wells. That 
choice itself indicates her method and purpose; 
each is intended to illustrate a phase of the 
struggle, or a movement and its methods. The 
idea has a great deal to commend it. The long 
story of all the campaigns and organisations that 
helped in one way or another to build the modern 
movement can make dreary reading, except for 
the specialist, and the biographical approach may 
well appeal to a much wider public. So Mrs. Cole 
serves up the details of background, of congresses 
and policies, appropriately seasoned with a portrait 
of one individual in the centre of each trend. The 
danger of this method is that the individual may 
loom larger than the movement, which in most 
cases made him at least as much as he made it, 
and there is no doubt that Mrs. Cole is most suc- 
cessful with the characters that are most markedly 
individualist in their characters, if not in their 
ideas. Cobbett and Blatchford, Lansbury and 
Wells “come alive” much more than Place or 
Applegarth or Henderson. But the others get 
their human details, too, discreetly and tolerantly 


By 


where necessary, as with Mill’s strange affair with - 


Helen Taylor (“maximum uplift and separa- 
tion,” as the American advertisements say), or 
Wells’s “not inconsiderable” emotional adven- 
tures. The whole gives a picture, that many would 
not otherwise get, of a movement that is not just 
a series of schools of thought followed by a series 
of organisations (as some continental move- 
ments are), but rather a long upsurge of emotions, 
sometimes guided by -recognisable doctrines, 
sometimes held together by recognisable group- 
ings, but always taking many different (and often 
conflicting) forms and many different (and often 
divergent) paths towards what at each given time 
were usually very modest goals. 

It breaks down, unfortunately, through Mrs. 
Cole’s own conscious and deliberate omissions. 
There is no picture of the women’s movement, 
on which rests so much of Labour’s strength to- 
day, though Anne Besant and Mary MacArthur 
would have provided appropriate pegs, besides 
being entitled to a place in their own right. A 
chapter on Ben Tillett or (better still) Will 
Thorne would both have brought in the New 
Unionism of the ’80s and ’90s, without which 
the Labour Party would almost certainly have 
never been born, and have shown how Marxism 
came into (and went out of) the story. A life of 
Hyndman would have completed this latter part, 
and I cannot for the life of me see why that need 
have “meant much repetition of detail,” as Mrs. 
Cole claims. 

Indeed, there are moments when this latter 
omission seems to have a much stranger reason, 
for Hyndman’s life forms part of the one story 
that is missing altogether, the story of Socialism 
itself. Agreed that non-Socialists like Paine, and 
even anti-Socialists like Cobbett (or, for that 
matter, Bentham, whose conception of the positive 
function of law is surely vital) helped to build up 
the movement; agreed that pure doctrine played 
a lesser role here than anywhere else; but the fact 
remains that, without the Socialist idea, the 
Labour movement would never have been a move- 
ment at all, but only a complex of conflicting or 
unrelated trends. Mrs. Cole plays down the 
theoretical contributions even of Owen and 
Webb, and leaves out altogether vital figures like 
Bray, Gray and Thompson, of whom the two 
latter, at least, are worth a place as propagandists, 
apart altogether from their providing that essen- 
tial bridge between utilitarianism and Socialism, 
which is missing in Mrs. Cole’s book. Ludlow 
and his Christian friends, too, deserve more than 
the single line they get, if only because they did 
something to keep alive the Socialist idea at a 
time when the “New Model” Unionism was 
moving away from it. 

This omission is a real defect. It means that 
Mrs. Cole maps all (or nearly all) the tributaries 
and yet leaves out the river, and the more one 
likes what she has done, the more one has to. regret 
this. As it is, these essays will tell a great deal 
to the thousands who know too little of the move- 
ment’s forebears, and they should certainly be 
translated: they would do a lot to explain to Con- 
tinental Socialists the (to them). often hitherto 
inexplicable phenomenon of British Labour. 

W. PIcKLEs 


MRS. NORTON OF THE CROSSWAYS 


Caroline Norton. By ALICE ACLAND. Con- 
stable. 16s. 

Mrs. Norton—“‘ O! What a handsome woman 
she is,’ writes Anne Thackeray in her journal. 
So she comes down to us in the stream of roth 
century history ; ‘“‘ dangerous, terrible, beautiful ” 
she appears to Motley the historian ; “ noble and 
superb”? to Fanny Kemble; “a beautiful slow 
sphinx’ to Miss Thackeray. Her story—was 
there not some tragedy? a trial? a Cabinet 
secret betrayed ? A reminder is welcome (Miss 
Jane Perkins’s admirable biography being long 
out of print) for Mrs. Norton touches our 
interest at many points. There is, of course, 
the picturesque aspect: the link with her grand- 
father Sheridan (who declared that he would 


- has danced at Almack’s ; Tom Moore 
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not care to meet the child in a dark wood) ; she 
and Tre. 
lawny and the young Disraeli have been he 
friends and admirers; she has shown kindness 
to an “obscure” and “ rustic” gentleman, 
Mr. Samuel Cunard, who hoped to _ intereg 
the Government in a transatlantic mail scheme. 
She lives on until 1877. As poet, editor ang 
writer of novels she earned enough to suppor 
her family. As political hostess her influence 
was considerable. But there is most cause to 
remember her share in changing the legal status 
of married women. 

Caroline Sheridan was born in 1808. George 
Norton, brother to the childless Lord Grantley, 
met her when she was a schoolgirl of sixteen, 
fell passionately in love, and succeeded in marry- 
ing her three years later. As they soon dis. 
covered, they had not a point in common. She 
was a sociable and affectionate creature; he 
was morose, brutal, un-adult, and obsessed with 
money. All that was violent, spiteful and cunning 
in his rather slow nature seems to have been 
brought out by the marriage. Finally, after one 
of their quarrels, he removed the three children— 
the oldest was seven—and for six years she was 
kept from seeing them except under the most 
humiliating conditions. This was indeed the legal 
right of any husband. 

During this period Norton brought an u- 
successful suit for divorce against Lord Mel- 
bourne. (Trelawny, Harrison Ainsworth and 
the Duke of Devonshire were among _ those 
considered and rejected.) Caroline’s reputation 
naturally suffered. Ironically, she had come to 
know Melbourne through approaching him on 
her husband’s behalf. Norton had always 
encouraged the friendship ; moreover, he always 
kept the post that Melbourne had found for 
him, of magistrate in the Lambeth Police Courts. 

Caroline’s efforts—she was a vigorous writer 
of pamphlets—stirred a reluctant Parliament 
into passing the Custody of Infants Bill, a mild 
enough measure, yet the first of its kind. But her 
husband could still (and did) impound her 
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jewels, clothes, the money left to her by her wih 
father, and even her contracts with her publishers. Biestra,’ 
This position was slightly amended by another oleridg 
slow-moving Bill that she urged: into its final BBHerth: 
passage in 1858. It was opposed, one notes, by BBs cha 
all the Bishops and by Mr. Gladstone. even 
Of Mrs. Norton’s writings, even the titles HiBeq for 
(except for Juanita and The Arab’s Farewell Hints of 
to his Steed) are now forgotten. Yet she was Hirm th 
throughout her life a successful author. She 
paid for her first confinement, and incidentally BBY 
for a “ pianola”’ pianoforte, with an early work, 
The Sorrows of Rosalie. Her poems, so romantic Sei 
and pathetic, have a drawing-room air; Tom 
Moore is perhaps their literary ancestor, though 
Hartley Coleridge did call her, rather ambiguously, «A 6 
“the Byron of Modern Poetesses.” We can Hi in. 
see why her novels were enjoyed in her time, exhib 
reflecting as they do her own experiences and he fi: 
social world. Her sound understanding of people. range 
shows too in her letters, as for instance, where ry 
bara | 


she gives advice to Mary Shelley on obtaining 
a pension for old Mrs. Godwin. She has observed, 
she says, that people will resist claims but like 
to grant favours. 
If one asks at all, one should rather think of the 
person written to ‘rhan one’s own feelings. He w 
(Lord Melbourne) is an indolent man—talk of 
her age and infirmities; a patron of all genius— 
talk of your father’s and your own; a prudent 


man—speak of the likelihood of the pension being KE 

a short grant ...; lastly, he is a good man—" 

take it all as a personal favour. 
Her novels reveal also what Miss Acland shrewdly  .. A 
calls “her imaginative love of unworldliness.” ~ 
Unworldly she was not, yet there is no doubt me 
that she appeared to be far more wicked than she dest 
was. Unconventional, overpoweringly feminine, # )**'- 
incapable of being inconspicuous—such a natufe Hi 4th j 
invites calumny. It is typical that a witness ij 
in the Melbourne case represented her as “ paint- Ce 


ing her face and sinning” at a time when she 


was actually lying ill from a difficult childbirth. 
Yet, as we read the deplorable story, it does seem 
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1 Tre. its monstrous partiality the odious 


A her mor 

= And his wife ? We may or may 
— the dark-eyed splendid Juno, but we 
aterest her side. That is the posthumous right 
heme all who have suffered injustice. - ; 
ir and Acland’s book may be found t- 
ip in that it adds little that is fresh in fact or 
hoe tion to Mrs. Norton’s biography. 


ing the spark of life to her subject. Fortunately, 
. Norton’s story can survive a stilted telling. 
‘might be presented with most justness and 
vidness, it seems to me, in a collection made 


a ym the many letters and documents, her own 

1 with (qed others, that are still in existence. 
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dren— e Poems 1470-1870. By E. M. W. TILLYARD. 

re Was Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

> Most 


| Critics at present are uncertain how they should 
te legal iticise. For example, how much should they 
, or adulterate, “literary~eriticism” with the 
history of literature,” or the other way round? 
hould they be psycho-analysts? Should they 
to evaluate and elucidate only those parti- 
4r writings by which they are themselves pos- 
ged and which they believe are relevant and 
bwerful? Should they use literature only to 
easure and to light up different ways of feel- 
g and thinking at’ different times? Arnold 
iticised Milton and Wordsworth because they 
ee Milton and Wordsworth. He criticised 
etry because of poetry; because we have to 
to it, he thought, “to interpret life to us, 
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iament HB console us, to sustain us.” 

a mild HP Dr; Tillyard is not, in his “elementary essay 
- re nthe background of English literature,” pos- 
Y 


sed by any of the five poems—Henryson’s 
estartient of Cresseid,” Sir John Davies’s “ Or- 
hestra,” Dryden’s “Ode to Anne Killigrew,” 
oleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” or Swinburne’s 
Hertha”—which he copes with. It is more or 
ss chance that the five poems were these five; 
even that they were poems. No, he had an 
ed for a book—“to present some of the con- 
of histories of literature in an abbreviated 
| through particular examples.” 
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So (a) “I have spent a good deal of thought in 
choosing my examples.” 
(b) “I preferred poems to prose works as 
more concentrated.” 

, Very well. Forget life now—forget the life or 
the inner conduct of the reader, forget here is 
or is not God’s plenty, or man’s, and get busy 
with the “climate of opinion and belief” in five 
different centuries and in the poems of five dif- 
ferent poets, chosen for illustrative convenience. 
And what is made? Criticism? Certainly not; 
but the revelation, supposing we can bear with 
Dr. Tillyard’s smooth, yet horrible, style of a great 
many facts of interest, which may prevent us 
from believing the author of each poem stupid 
in this way or that because in his age he could 
not think as we do in our age. If all the planets 
combined to punish Cresseid, it was terrifying to 
a reader in the fifteenth century, to whom astrology 
was science and not superstition. In Dryden’s 
“Ode” stars, like angels, have become ornaments. 
In Davies’s “ Orchestra,” old and new worlds are 
coupled and various idealisms, including the 
idealised adulation of the Queen, exist along with 

a “hard sense of life,” in a way explicable and 
scsnali when the facts are appreciated. The 
“Ancient Mariner” is affected, e.g., by pantheism, 
antiquarianism, superstition, the religious pro- 
blem of the individual man, and the new “ psy- 
chological trend of thought”; “Hertha” by the 
“extreme pantheism,” the “arrogant humanism,” 
the barbarism, the new concern with man in the 
mass, and so on, of the eighteen-seventies, out of 
which emerge Houston Stewart Chamberlain and 
Hitler. Everything from Henryson’s stable order 
to Swinburne’s moving disorder. Excellent—the 
footnote dignified into the book; but not being 
criticism, it should not pass as criticism. If Dr. 
Tillyard thus subtracted the temporal, or thus 
explained it, it is on the hard residue of each 
poem that criticism would now begin, criticism 
as an art of fine and lively values, which in itself 
must be finely and viably written and which in 
one page must not add “in acwal fact” to 
“sequence of events,” “mediaeval setting,” 
“exacting standards,” “besetting vice,” “turn of 
events,” “tells his tale,” “speak at some length,” 
“surprising degree,” and “holds our attention.” 

It does not matter so much, though, how hor- 
ribly and dry-rottenly Dr. Tillyard writes merely 
in the collection and exposition of facts. He is 
wrong occasionally, as in suggesting that Fuseli, 
in his strength and wildness of imagination, was 
“typical of the Romantic movement”: or that a 
bold, violent, sharp-lined drawing of Fuseli’s, 
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drawn perhaps twenty years before in spite of the 
Zurich catalogue, is a paratlel to Coleridge’s feel- 
ing in the “ Ancient Mariner.” But Dr. Tillyard’s 
style does not cause one. to doubt the facts as it 
would cause one to doubt points of evaluation 
(and does, where he makés them). 

All indeed is well, if we recognise that Five 
Poems is a piece of our modern scholiasm, art- 
less, entertaining, and natural to a time in which 
one may take a degree in English literature, and 
then become a “ specialist” so as to enable others 
to take the same degree. All is well if we do not 
think that such writers of the magnified footnote 
are at all related to the great critics, and if we 
realise that, while they may increase our know- 
ledge, such writings have nothing at all in them 
to refine our living. All is well if we rinse the 
mind afterwards with a tablespoonful of John- 
son, or Coleridge, or Matthew Arnold, or with 
a letter or two by G. M. Hopkins. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


FIDDLING LAWYERS 


Howe and Hummel. Their True and Scandal- 
ous History. By Ricuarp H. Rovere, 
Michael Foseph. 8s. 6d. 

None of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ maxims for 
revolutionists ” strike quite so happy a note as 
Jack Cade’s inauguration speech, immortal in 
the literature of good hating: “ The first thing 
we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” One of the 
greatest jurists alive to-day has provoked angry 
shouts of “‘ fiddling lawyer” in the House of 
Commons merely by giving chapter and verse 
for an unpopular Cabinet decision. Fiddling, 
no doubt, is a subjective epithet, applying only 
to the other side in a legal controversy : the same 
verbal felicity employed on our own side is 
condoned—nay, applauded—as astuteness, learn- 
ing, and wisdom. But on the whole, lawyers 
are firmly placed in the popular demonology as 
fiddlers. 

Even more firmly, the Americans classify 
theirs as shysters. It sounds worse, I think; 
and since the story of the Howe and Hummel 
Law Offices, 89, Centre Street, New York 
City (the name over their premises was forty 
feet long and lit up at night) is clearly to be 
accepted as true, it ought to sound worse. We've 
never had anyone like William F. Howe and 
Abraham Hummel. Even in the worst days of 
the Newgate Assizes this country never produced 
such poisonous villainy as Mr. Rovere portrays 
in this blistering biography. 
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“Every police court,” records Mr. Rovere, 
“ had a cop or a clerk or someone who was being 
paid to recommend Howe and Hummel -to 
everyone who was pulled in.” They often 
represented both sides in a civil suit. They 
caused Lincoln to suspend Habeas Corpus during 
the civil war by their skill in using it (on faked 
evidence) to get reluctant conscripts released 
from the army. They endowed many of their 
most useful witnesses for life, and were themselves 
endowed by every safecracker, forger, arsonist, 
confidence man, bucket-shop proprietor, panel- 
thief, and brothel-keeper whose business was 
worth having in New York from 1860 to I9r0. 
Blackmail, subornation of perjury, the corruption 
of public officials, and the fabrication of evidence 
were “ part of each day’s routine in the musty 
and disordered offices at 89, Gentre.” They could 
smell a breach of promise or seduction case miles 
or months away, and “ when they found a rift 
in the lute, they widened the rift and collected 
the loot.” They were disbarred, and bought 
their way in again. In 1888 Howe produced 
a state of terror in the city by discovering a 
technical flaw in the capital punishment change- 
over from hanging to electrocution, and by nearly 
getting all murderers released from their con- 
demned cells (the higher courts intervened just 
in time). A little later, Hummel emptied the 
prison on “the island” by finding an error in 
the procedure by which 240 criminals had been 
committed there—and the firm collected a fee 
from each of them. 

One “ technicality ’’ can be selected as typical. 
The sentence for any attempt to commit a crime 
was, by American law, half the maximum pre- 
scribed for the full offence. Arson carried a 
life sentence (which, in America, really does 
mean life). Howe tricked the District Attorney 
and the Court into accepting a professional 
fire-raiser’s plea of “ guilty” to the attempt 
only—and then told the judge that there was no 
way of determining half a life. “* Scripture tells 
us,” he said, “ that we know not the day nor the 
hour of our departure. Can this court sentence 
the prisoner to half of his natural life ? Will it, 
then, sentence him to half a minute or to half 
the days of Methuselah?” The prisoner was 
discharged. 

The story of their successes, based on “ any- 
thing from crocodile tears to judge-fixing,”’ 
is told with the high-tension gusto of the New 
Yorker—in which some of it has appeared 
before ; and those whom it does not convulse 
with glee will find it sickening. Glee was not, 


‘ 


for example, my main reaction. - The stories 
recall too painfully the earnest mutton-headedness 
of quasi-legalistic American jurists that made 
possible the Sacco-Vanzetti case and some of 
the agonizing, cat-and-mouse trials and retrials 
of Negro homicides. . 
The book is fascinating, cynical, terse, and 
pungent. But it does one awful, unbelievable 
thing. It convicts Americans, vis-d-vis their 
lawyers, of an impenetrable, pathetic, monu- 
mental simplicity. C. H. RoL_pxu 


WHERE DELOS ROSE 


The King of Asine. By GesorGE SEFERIS, 
Translated by Bernard Spencer, Nanos 
Valaoritis, and Lawrence Durrell. John 
Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 


Modern Greek literature has been almost 
unknown in this country since the days of Canning. 
The classically educated have generally shunned 
it, first on the ground that they could not read it, 
and secondly as being beneath their notice. The 
war uprooted the first prejudice for a number of 
Englishmen temporarily exiled in the Near East. 
It is now evident that Greece, of all European 
countries, perhaps the most bitterly divided within 
herself, is to-day, paradoxically enough, producing 
poetry of outstanding quality. What accounts for 
this, in view of the ceaseless afflictions of the body 
politic in that country for the last ten years, and 
in view of the fact that the profession of letters is 
further than ever from providing a living wage in 
Greece to-day ? 

The soil for this harvest has been the extra- 
ordinary endurance of the language, and the 
passionate interest shown during and since the 
War of Independence in its development. 
Throughout Greece’s history under foreign rule, 
it has been the language which has proved to be 
the real national ark of the covenant. Where else 
would governments have fallen on the issue of the 
translation of the Bible into demotic ? The seeds 
of the present achievement were sown by the 
apparently outrageous belief of Solomos a 
century ago, that the future of Greek poetry lay 
not in the lifeless Attic, jealously preserved by 
the academicians, but in the language of the 
people, the ballads and folksongs. This view 
finally prevailed. But the problem confronting 
Greek poets has been that the popular tongue was 
quite inadequate to clothe profound thoughts and 
general ideas, so that a new poetic diction had to 
be created. Consequently to this day Greek 
writers display in their handling of words an 
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excitement, a delight in eccentricity and pugnac) 
which reminds us of the growth of our , 
language in the Elizabethan age. 

In a country so strongly nationalist the pog 
often ‘regarded as a hieratic figure, the sage y 
prophet of the race (modern Ireland sugges; 
parallel). This role has been filled in Greece 
Solomos and Palamas, and to-day by Sikelian 
Seferis is a poet too detached to assume the 
bardic robes. Born in Smyrna, he is of 
Hellenistic world, as well as of the mainlay 
He observes the landscape and its traditig 
always with the eyes of a returning exile, 9 
poetry possesses a reflective character and 
constant element of irony which is rare among }j 
contemporaries. The weakness of the “ bardic 
school—natural enough in so young a literature 
is a note of rhetoric and bombast, and a tendeng 
to inflate the language. 

Seferis, like the Alexandrian poet Kavaf 
has restored a much needed element of unde 
statement to modern Greek. Kavafis identifig 
himself so completely with the ancient work 
that he presents it simple and whole in }j 
poetry. Seferis is a more cryptic writer. Hj 
vision of the past is always fragmentary, } 
seen and half remembered. Its appeal to ti 
modern reader is more natural, since it calls y 
the past by means of symbols arising out of 
own subconscious associations. The pres 
volume is selected from Seferis’ mature poet 
and consists entirely of free verse. In this he hy 
developed an extremely compact and precise fon 
of expression. It is this precision in the handjj 
of words which most suggests the influence , 
Eliot, whom Seferis has translated into Greek. 

The English versions are both accurate : 
sensitive, though they do not always rent 
Seferis’ ironic note. They are most successf 
in the poems which directly evoke the myths ¢ 
tragedy, for example in the Agamemnon-associ 
tions of “Remember the Baths by Which y 
were Slain”: 3 

I woke with this marble head in my hands 
Which tires my elbows and I do not know when 
to put it; 
It was falling into the dream as I was rising fr 
the dream 
Thus our lives joined and it will be hard for the 
. to disentangle. 


My hands vanish and come back to me 
Mutilated. s 
The great themes of Greek legend have 
badly overworked in this country and in Fran 
in recent years. Seferis offers no réchauffée' 
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ythological symbols. It is the spiritual 
ae Europe to-day which concerns him 
deeply. It is always the contemporary 


*dicament which he illuminates when drawing 


onthe past. The lands and traditions of Greece 
potentially, for the English reader, among 
richest of poetic territories, but they have 
-n rendered sterile to some extent by the rank 
pwths of academic knowledge and theory. 
ris’ verse gives us the excitement of watching 
territories explored by a fresh and living 
ic sensibility, and presented as an ever- 
sing reality. This present collection is 
lently introduced by Mr. Rex Warner. 
IAN ScOTT-KILVERT 


NEW NOVELS 


Land Within. IGNACE LEGRAND. Phoenix 
House. 10s. 6d. 
e Song of the Flea. By GrRALD KERSH. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
Steeper Cliff. By Davin DAvipson. 
Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 
ermath. ByHansHase. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Bennett Place. By MICHAEL DE CAPITE. 
Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. 


Poverty is a theme the novel cannot healthily 
nore for long; it preoccupies the human spirit 
er all quite as consideraBly as do lust or 
itical ideologies. Yet how rarely can a novelist 
ite competently of it? Balzac? Yes. Homeri- 
y so. The importance of money, the horror of 
absence, clinks and drags through his every 
her +page. Dostoevsky, Gissing, Forster, 
Greene? Yes, all of them in varying shy 
irees. For it is, when all’s said, a profoundly 
nbarrassing subject. Lawrence tried to brazen 
out in some of his begging letters. But even 
re one smelt the underlying «imease. 
The first two. novels on this list essay poverty 
their theme; both writers are-practised hands, 
t the result in neither case is quite successful. 
nace Legrand is a French novelist whom, I’m 
aid, I grew up to respect, without ever reading. 
ot even Miss Storm Jameson’s recommenda- 
ns in her introduction to this translation of the 
bk which made Legrand relatively famous a 
arter of a century ago can persuade me that I 
ve been infinitely remiss. The Land Within is 
ncerned with the plight of a young doctor in 
e early "twenties, forced to choose between the 
of his professional career and marriage with 
heiress who is not to his taste. To this design 
with which surely Hollywood has played in its 


day—Monsieur Legrand ‘has constructed an in- 
genious machine, stiff and protesting as a Chinese 
waterwheel. This stiffmess derives perhaps in 
part from a somewhat infelicitous translation. 
Surely for instance, on page 25, the phrase “dear 
aunt, who, in parenthesis, is not at all well . . .” 
should read “dear aunt who by the by is not it 
all well . . .”? 

Very different is Mr. Kersh’s new novel, 
The Song of the Flea. Although written 
only last year, its cut seems antique beside 
Monsieur Legrand’s novel of the Twenties. A 
critic, I notice from the wrapper, has called Mr. 
Kersh “the real successor of Kipling.” His 
vigorous talents might certainly have fitted 
snugly into the Kipling era. For here are no 
inner doubts or loathings, no tight machine of 
introspection. The hero, Pym, is a_ starving 
writer, yes, but he’s got it all there, Mr. Kersh 
assures us, tapping his forehead; and one day 
Pym will go places, will sit among the mighty 
ones in the Savoy or Claridges. Pym will never 
turn on his creator and pretend success isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be. Nevertheless, let us give 
Mr. Kersh credit for his terrifying familiarity 
with those details of poverty which make this 
country, after America perhaps, the worst country 
in the world to be poor in. The smelly bed- 
clothes in the lodgings, the stuffy eating-house 
where you go when you're lucky, the all-per- 
vading stink of cabbage and rain . . . it is all 
there. 

Early in the war I was exhilarated by Herr 
Hans Habe’s A Thousand Must Fall, which re- 
counted the experiences of a Central European 
expatriate during the defeat of France. Herr 
Habe, it seemed, had not merely been an 
expatriate caught by the collapse in the midst of 
his civilian pleasures; he had actually enlisted; 
he had seen the disintegration of the French army 
at first hand; he had escaped from a P.O.W. camp 
and swum a river to the comparative safety of 
the Vichy zone. 

Herr Habe told his story with rare vigour, and 
a nice command of suspense. I cannot say that 
either of these virtues are very visible in his new 
novel Aftermath. Perhaps residence in America 
and service with the U.S. forces in Europe have 
not suited his native talents. At all events, 


Aftermath does not come off, in my estimation 


at least, though it has many qualities to make for 
success. The theme is fascinating—a German- 
American who has recently acquired U.S. citizen- 
ship returns with the American forces to Occupied 
Germany; he immediately finds himself torn 
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between the charms of his battered old country 
and his bright new one—symbolised by his faded 
but still passionate German mistress, and his 
exquisite, frigid American wife. Encounters 
with snipers during the liberation of Paris, Nazi 
conspiracies in P.O.W. camps, two parallel love 
stories, murders, shooting matches with the man 
who last saw Hitler alive. Some of these episodes 
are excellently done. But unfortunately Herr 
Habe’s characters are hardly distinguishable from 
the lay figures of an adventure serial. One cares 
not one jot whether Peter abandons his American 
Emily for his German Maria, or whether his 
sententious friend Stroud leaves his Polish love to 
return to the American Way of Life. 

The Steeper Cliff deals also with the dilemmas 
of Americans in their occupied zone. Andrew 
Cooper serves at H.Q. in Munich. Like Herr 
Habe’s hero, Cooper has a comic G.I. jeep-driver 
(something between Cagney and William Bendix) 
and a German love; he, too, has no wish to 20 
back to the States. But here all likeness between 
the two books finishes. The Steeper Cliff, in a 
manner remarkable for a first novel, does succeed 
in creating characters that are credible, and whose 
problems touch you. Cooper is deputed to find 
politically pure German journalists for the news- 
papers that are to be revived under American 
authority. He interrogates, loses heart, finds 
fresh hope, falls out with his brutal superior, again 
finds that some sea-green incorruptible has not 
been telling the whole truth. And-gradually, as 
the narrative unfolds, amid the smoked and 
tattered ruins of once charming Bavarian towns, 
you get an extraordinary sense of the degree io 
which a dozen years of Hitler’s rule corrupted 
the German spirit. Without questioning the need 
for “denazification,’ Mr. Davidson sets you 
wondering how immaculate you would have 
remained under the beatings, the need to feed 
your family, the fear that the régime you detested 
bid fair to conquer the world? 

The third American work here—The Bennett 
Place—would seem to belong, from internal 
evidence, to that intense sly new school cf 
Southern writing, which Miss Welty perhaps best 
exemplifies. Everything is seen as it were 
through a prism, flights of “literary” prose alter- 
nate with the cries of a football crowd, and always 
there is a bass accompaniment of dark sexual 
discontent. Nevertheless I shall look forward to 
Mr. Michael de Capite’s next book. Despite 
irritating tricks and clichés of style—surely one 
can no longer talk of something being “etched” 
against the sky?—he certainly can write. 
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Incidentally, these three American books have 
one fascinating quality in common—American 
sex-hostility. The women in The Bennett Place 
—or at least the most articulate of them—despise 
their husbands as lovers, dream nostalgically of 
European pecadilloes. The men in the other two 
dread returning to the exacting coldness of the 
American women. It is a sentiment I have often 
heard echoed by American troops during the war. 

SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 


Kent. By RicHarp CuurcH. Robert Hale. 15s. 


Canterbury, Knole, Ightham, Hever, Penshurst and 
the other stately buildings which Mr. Church 
describes with fond discernment could as well be in 
another county, but Kent alone, with hops to dry, 
has the homely elegance of tapering redbrick towers 
on wooded slopes above the orchards and the gardens. 

Few English counties have a history to match with 
that of Kent; few (though nine are larger) give the 
same illusion of expanse: from Romney marshes the 
Sevenoaks heights seem impossibly remote, and no 
one in Edenbridge can feel a link with Margate. 
Rich in every sort of country scenery, Kent is, how- 
ever, scarred by ugly towns like Maidstone and 
Gravesend. And still, despite the Silkin legislation, 
the hideous advertising hoardings stretch for miles 
along the Wrotham road from Sidcup to the Weald. 
Mr. Church’s book is more concerned with beauties 
than with perils. It is ill-arranged and casual and 
full of little errors, but enriched with a personal 
charm; civilised, opinionated, vigorous. Mr. Church 
has an eye for little known delights—Glassenbury, 
for example, and the Peacock Inn at Goudhurst, but 
he is curiously blind to follies like Hadlow “Castle” 
and the freaks that abound in Tunbridge Wells. 
Within twenty miles of Tunbridge Wells is the best 
part of Kent, and Mr. Church, who lives in that 
corner of the county, gives it the particular attention 
it deserves. 


Asian Horizon. 35. 6d. 


The second number of this lively quarterly main- 
tains the quality of the first. Miss Woodman, 
the editor, writes vividly on Pibul and Pridi; J. S. 
Furnivall deals with Nationalisation in Burma; and 
John Paton with Japan. There are poems, a story 
by Mulk Raj Anand in his reminiscent—and most 
satisfactory—manner; and among other things a 
charming article on that most unlikely subject, the 
heroine in Urdu fiction, is a find. These items and 
the very beautiful photographs give variety and even 
gaiety to an enterprise that might otherwise have 
stuck in a sociological groove. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 966 


Set by Denis O’Neill 


** With each new Governmental crisis the peau de 
chagrin of Parliament prestige shrinks further ” 
(Times, July 23, 1948, on France). The practice of 
literary allusion in leading afticles has declined, is 
declining, and ought to be encouraged, and the usual 
prizes are offered for an extract not exceeding 200 
words from an imaginary article in one of the national 
newspapers in which not less than six such allusions 
are re —. inserted. Entries by ee 31. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. a 
Set by Richard Lister 


The usual prizes are offered for an epigram in the 
Greek manner (of not more than eight lines) on the 
opening of the Olympic Games in London, 1948. 


Report by Richard Lister 


What I intended by “ in the Greek manner ” was to 
warn competitors off the kind of witty epigram with a 
point hammered home by the rhyme and to guide 
towards the hortatory or the dedicatory. Most 
competitors seemed to appreciate this, so, regretfully 
in several cases, I barred such ironies as this of Stephen 
Toulmin’s, which appeared in several variations : 

Westward a thousand athletes bore 
The torch of peace : 

In gratitude the world returns 
Armed men to Greece. 


Equally outside the terms in my judgment was 
another approach typified by H. A. C. Evans: 
In Elis, proven Hellenes vied in peace, 
Beneath a truce throughout the land of Greece ; 
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Taeday while Greek slays Greek, a Wo 
Assembly 
Renews the pattern of the Games at Wembley, 


The gracefully tuned dedication was much 
to bring off. Some fifteen competitors sent in 
versions. Oh that my own Greek were less ry, 
And may I not have overlooked obvious “ — 
in the one I selected for a prize! Runners- “UD y 
Lakon, B. J. H., Marion B. Alford, E. E. ‘T. Haywg 
in the English, and among the Grecians Guy Keng 
E. M. Silvanus, Callimonides, Phlattothrat, ¢ 
Distrecht. I recommend one guinea for each of 
entries printed below. 


Now Aries condescends a breathing space, 

The city which his ruins still deface 

A bloodless strife, for which in wiser Greece 

War itself halted, dedicates to peace. 

O may your well-fought contests, athletes, be 

The fiercest battle you or we shall sce ; 

And may our peace and yours as long outlast 

Your fame as that your garlands fading fast. 
R. J. P. Hewisoy 


Greece kindled first, then handed on, the flam 
Now glowing in this northern air to rouse 
Young armies who will wear, in friendship’s nay 

The olive branch upon their shining brows, 


Who, peacefully at war, amid the din 
Of cheering crowds, will meet in brotherhoo 
And leap the barriers of race to win 
A common victory, unstained by blood. 
G. J. Bunn 


Jeve did not wince but wink that row 
On row of runners muscle-proud 
Should plan a cosmic overthrow 
Of Time and all his edicts loud, 
When from a Grandstand in the sky 
He v-atched the white wings flutter by. 
J. R. Tu 


Britain took up the Torch that Greece Ict fall 
And long in her strong hands it brayely show 
Now in her ears sounds Time’s relentless call 

And Britain in her turn must pass it on. 
WILLIAM Bus 


Zev warep, bs tor’ Exatpes "OAV:.m6 OAvprtovixag 
avdpaow, apderdexei 8 errepavors korivo, 
Ths aperis emBeis yépas apOrtray, AAG Kai jd» 

KAvOt, veuts rederais of ydpw edyopeba 
onpepor ei Soins tois péev rtx@ow eratvor, 
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rois 0’ —adN’ ® raow veioor édevbepiar. 
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y—— HERBERT JENKINS —— 


Ready September 3rd. 





The Nine Bad 


BERNARD SHAW 


THROUGH THE CAMERA 


A COMPLETE PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 


238 Photographs, including many 
taken by Mr. Shaw, selected and 


LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 
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LEARN TO EARN! 


THE LANGHAM 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





Shots of Golf 


and what to do about them 
by JIM DANTE & LEO DIEGEL 


A unique, fully illustrated book 
that will help the good golfer ~ 
reduce the number of his bad 
shots and will assist all golfers 
to increase the number of their 
; good shots, 
Iustrated by John Blomshield. 

7s. 6d. net 





A Shooting Man's 


Year 
by NOEL fF). SEDGWICK 
The Editor of The Shooting Times 
discusses shooting and wild life 
from a new and original angle. 


Tilustrated from photographs 
15/- net. 








introduced by his Bibliographer 
Dr. F. E. Loewenstein. 


Complete with a chronological list of 
chief events and principal works. 
This book is an indispensable companion 
volume to any and to all books by Shaw 
and about Shaw. 


B. & H. White Publications, Ltd. 


} 
- 


Trade Distributors : Simpkin Marshall (1941) Ltd. 
a 
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DAILY SERVICE 
"ACROSS THE ALPS 


as] BY ROAD 
_ All the Year Round 
To Nice 


£13.10.0 


No night travel. 
Hotels reserved en route. 


RIVIERA HOTELS at 12'6—15/- 
per day. Full Board. 


Phone enquiries to Museum 8499 
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for a DEGREE 


@ One of to-day’s problems is that of making the 
best use of leisure hours. To those who are 
studiously inclined we suggest that spare time 
might well be occupied in reading for a Degree ; 
not merely for the material post-war advantages, 
but also for the widening of outlook and develup- 
ment of mental abilities. Moreover, under ex- 
perienced and sympathetic guidance study becomes 
a pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 


You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three exams., Matriculation 
(or, if you are over 23 the shorter Special Entrance 
L-xamination), Intermediate, and Final; you may 
study for these at home and in your own time 
wherever you are. 

@ Wolsey Hali Postal Courses for the above 
examinations are conducted by a staff .of 90 


University Graduates. These Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, correction 
of your work and solution of al! difficulties by your 
tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in the event of 
failure, tuition will be continued free. Fees may 
be spread over the period of the Course. 

@ Write for PROSPECTUS (saying if your 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, 
Commerce, Law or Theology) to C.D. Parker 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


_. PROPRIETORS: DIFLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTO. 





MASA ac 


provides a really practical five 
months’ course for ambitious 
secretaries. Routine drudgery 
eliminated. Pitman’s shorthand, 
touch typewriting and -English 
combined and taught as one 
subject in new and entertaining 
manner. Business economics, 
accounts, secretarial practice, 
etc. Daily discussions on cur- 
rent affairs; lectures by inter- 
national experts. Posts guar- 
anteed for all students. Specia- 
lised training for political, 
medical, journalistic, legal and 
commercial work. New stan- 
dard typewriters, individual 
desks. Few vacancies 20th 
September. 

For prospectus apply: 

Principal 

Miss Rosemary Harris, 

B.Sc. (Econ.) 

7 Fitzroy Street 

London, W.|! 

_Tetephone No. LAN, 150! 2 


re eee 


Under distinguished patronage 
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University, the Senate has ae 
a at Vice-Chancellor. 
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of ES-Z)2,000 p.a. 


Univernits Bantanat 
: Park St. St. London, W.1. 
. Applics. 
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pt of applics. is Sept. 





ae a Tiberian in the 

Agriculture and Fisheries. 
don  ealery scale is £700 £25-£% £800 (men). 
somewhat Candi 


es must have been * samapiy oS nog August ‘, 
7, and must be Fellows or Associates of the 
piary Assocrf. or possess a U 
Librarianship, and have practical exp. The 
wan ner teks Nang | 


p, of such ni As vil be 
ics. and applic. ferms from Sec., Civil Ser- 
: Come 6 Burlington Gardens, W.1, 
ing No. 2250, to whom completed applic. 
rms ‘Should be returned by Sept. 
. College, Leicester. Applics. invited 
for a Lectureship in Classics. Initial salary 
perding to qualifics. and ¢ 
90-750 p.a., with member 
i Family Allowances Schnee Further par- 1 
from Registrar, to whom applics. should 
forwarded by August 31. 
AST Sussex Educ. Cttee. invite applics. 
from suitably qualified men and women 
appointment, of .District Youth Organiser 
the Lewes and Uckfield area. Applicants 
puld be able to drive a car and, if possible, 
provide one. Travelling allowance will be 
Scale. Applicants should be 
ritish Univ., or hold a Social 
Diploma: or other suitable qualifics., 
i should. haus bead ap. of social work with 
people. Present salary scale is £400 x 
i—{520 p.a. Scope ‘of the — and - salary 
ie will be aa. shortl 
ich_ is superannuable, wi 
ch conditions of service as may a time 
time be approved 5 the County Council. 


. May oy be appointed for 
rctcorlowia and weather forecasti 
: Director (P), Educ. Dept., 
A for fuller details and applic. 
ORKERS’ Educational Assoc., East Mid- 
invited for post of 
Candidates should te ete 3 he 
s ates. Exp. in 
adult education an advan “ 
£25—£600. Appointment will Ree made as soon 
possible. Forms of applic. from J. 
Honan Sec., W.E.A., 16 Shakespeare 


NCC. Care of -Children Citee. Pin- 

Home for Girls on the Out- 
haar of = Applics. invited for under- 
mentioned posts at this Remand Home:— 
Deputy Superintendent : 
annually by increments of £12 to £420 p.a. 
plus a special responsibility allowance of £40 
p.a. less emoluments estimated at £78 p.a. 
The Committee hope to secure the services of 
a qualified teacher or a person with ——- 
. with an interest in work with 
ls. Kitchen Matron: Sal. 
y annual increments of £10 
to £250 p.a., less emoluments. estimated at 
£78 p.a. Person appointed to this post will be 
responsible for cooking and catering and cer- 
tain supervision duties under direction of the 


an advantage. Pall 


Organising Tutor in 


Sal. £270 p.a., rising 














£200 p.a., rising 


fuller partics. of these posts i 
Children’s Officer, Bradninch Hall, Castle St., 
Exeter, on receipt of a s.a. foolscap env. and 
should be posted by _ 31st. 


Children’s Visitors. ; 
four further appointments of Area Children’s 
Persons appointed will be reqd. 
act under the direction of the Children’s 
Officer and will be responsible for investigat- 
i ics. on behalf of children who may 
require care, for boarding-out and supervis- 
ing children in Foster-homes, and supervision 
of children who are in any way the respon- 
sibility of the County Council under 
Children Act, 1948, other than those in the 
County Council’s Homes and Nurseries. 
plicants should have had training and/or exp. 
in the boarding-out of children and good 
knowledge of children’s needs and of their 
should hold Social Sciencé or recog. 
ointments will be in 
vision of the N.J.C. 
Scale, £420 by incheunents of £15 to £465, 
and are superannuable. Persons appointed will 
to keep a car for which travelling 
allowances will be paid. Further partics., 
which must be returned by 
can be obtained from Children’s 
Officer, 2, Clifton Terrace, Winchester. 
ACANCY for Area Organiser. Applics. are 
invited for post of Organiser to the N. 
Eastern Area Council of the Clerical and Ad- 
ministrative Workers’ Union. Commencing sal. 
£6 ros. p.w. plus £1 10s. p.w. cost-of-living 
bonus. The basic sal. advances by twe annual 
increments of 10s. to £7 10s. p.w. Person ap- 
pointed will be stationed in Leeds. Candidates 
must have been members of a trade union for 
at least 3 years immediately preceding date of 
applic. Applics. to be addressed to The Chair- 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
. Eastern Area Council, 6 Upper 
Fountaine St. Leeds, 2, endorsed “ ‘Organiser’s 
Vacancy.”’ Closing date Sept. 25. 

SGAS ics. invited for post of non- 
| resident Assistant Mistress (nursery school 


ical exam. to een of 





pase they are related to any mem 


Officer 
rectly indirectly will disqualify. pacer oor par- 
. and forms of applic. may be obtamed 
J. H. Baines, Chief Education Officer, 
jnty Hall, Lewes, on receipt of s.a.c. Ap- 
y copies of 3 recent testi- 
ius should be submitted by Sept. 4. 
AMBRIDGESHIRE Educ, Cttee. 
bridgeshire Technical College and Schooi 
Art. Applics. invited for post of Lecturer in 
mmerce and Industrial Administration reqd. 
January, 1949. Candidates should possess a 
ec in Commerce or Economics or hold an 
ivalent professional —— Business exp. 
recommendation 


desirable but not essential. Post involves 
} and evening work, mainly of a senior char- 

Sal. will be in accordance with Burn- 
m Scale for Assistants in Establishments for 
Allowance will be 
de for professional or industrial exp. where 
plicable. Further partics. and applic. forms 
| be forwarded on receipt of a s.a. foolscap 
. by Chief Education Officer (T), Shire 
eye First enquiry should be en- 


merce. 

LOUCESTER C.C. Assistant Archivist. 
Applics. invited for post of Assistant (male 
female) to the County Records Officer, on 
staff of the Clerk of the Peace and of 
. il. Applicants should have a 
§ degree or equivalent quali- 
of history, palaeography, 
t medieval Latin, and be prepared to take 
interest in educational use of records, as 
Has the yl duties of an archivist. 


hin 
hed 
iLa2o- £465), or lit (£450-£495).. The post 
subject to 3 mths.’ 
either side, and to National Conditions of 
vice for Local Authorities’ Staff. The suc- 
ful candidate will 
fical exam. ~ ed stating. age, educa- 
with the names of 
” Davis, Clerk of the 
nty Council, Shire Hall, Gloucester, 
ecords. 


ONDON School of . * Spins Sci- 
Univ. of. London). 
an Assistant Lectureship i int 
le t £400 p.a. rising to £500. Pref. was ~ 
Fg = with degrees of British 
Appointment will date from the 
Applics., which should be 
nied by names of three refs. should be 
by rst Sept. -to ssw London 


may be ‘obtained. 


Appointment of Area 








Child Care — Ap’ 







¢ Education, 1948. 


School, Banstead, Surrey, to teach children 
Salary, Burnham Scale. 
— from Education Officer, T.$.5, County 
Westminster Bridge, 
ry, returnable by Sept. 4. Canvassing 


aged 3 to § years. 


teacher for kindergarten 

Pore progressive school. Apply Fortis Green 
68 Fortis Green, London, N.2. 

SSPERIENCED lady shorthand-typist reqd. 








5 altogether 35 hours. 
£5 p.w. plus bonuses. 








™ f irthet vartics, 














[a Vacant—continued 
AS training fer employment as 
$ can be considered from 
men ocr wemen between 21 and 38 years of 
age, who have a Univ. Certificate in oo 
Science or equivalent qualifics. 
without such a qualific. can be considered “St 
they have had a sound education and some 
Practical exp. in the field of social service. 
Special arrangements are made for university 
students —. are accepted for training follow- 
ing gradua . can also be considered 
fyens poteone over age of 40 who are excep- 
tionally well a by exp. for the work 
of a probation . Partics. of allowances 
_— during pe and ferms of applic. 
be obtained from Secy., ge) rae 
Board, Home Office, Whitehall, S.W 
.C.C. Resident Assistant Matron le at 
te ey , OR Residential Wickham 
ydon, Surrey. Duties include 
assistance to the Matron in supervision and 
guidance of staff caring for a, children; 
aeeee cine ms ot ioe meals and 
st ng n clothing » in the 
children’ os cottages; and special ——— in 
senior girls. The school, which is in € 
of a . ~- 
for approx. 370 chi of all ages. There 
are some 54 resident staff concerned with 
care of the children and 37 male and female 
domestic staff. Annual sal. £240, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £260 with tax- 
free emoluments of board, lodging, laundry 
and uniform. 4 weeks’ annual leave plus the 
six public holidays er days in lieu. B int- 
ment is a perm. one and the successful can- 
didate will be admitted to Council’s Super- 
ann. Fund subject te satisfactory service and 
medical exam. Applic. forms and further de- 
tails from Educ. Officer (Estab. 6D /9s5), 
County Hail, S.E.1. Please enclose s.a. env. 
for reply. ( 1807.) 
-C.C. Resident Assistant Domestic Bursar 
(female) reqd. at Wandsworth Emergency 
Training College for Teachers, Trinity Rd. 
S.W.18. Position is exempt from the Control 
of Engagement Order, 1947. Training and exp. 
in institutional management essential. Annual 
— £225 plus tax-free emoluments of board, 
lodging and laundry. Apply in writing to 
Peco at the College, stating age, qualifics., 
and exp., and enclosing copies of recent testi- 
monials. (1761.) 
.C.C. Resident Assistant Matron reqd. at 
Stamford Heuse Remand Home, 206A, 
wk Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 
Duties include assistance to the Matron on 
Stic administration, including catering. 
Salary will be reviewed in the near future, 
and is at present £131 10s.-£15I 10s. a year 
plus emoluments of board, lodging and laun- 
dry. 5 weeks’ annual leave inclusive of public 
holidays. Appointment is a permanent one and 
successful candidate will be admitted to Coun- 
cil’s Superann. ~Fund subject to satisfactory 
service and medical exam. Send s.a. eny. for 
=. forms and further partics. to Educ. 
cer (Estab. 6D/96), County Hall, S.E.1. 
L: .C.C. Applics. invited for post of non-resi- 
dent Asst. Mistress (nursery school trained) 
at Lamorbey Residential Nursery School, Sid- 
cup, Kent, to teach children aged 3 to 5 years. 
Sal., Burnham Scale. Form from Educ. Officer, 
T.S.5, County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1 (s.a. envy. necessary), returnable by Sept. 
4. Canvassing disqualifies. (1808.) 
‘TH Mullard Radio Valve Company require 
graduates in Physics or Electrical Engineer- 
ing as Senior Assistants in their Cathode Ray 
Tube Development Department. Must have 
had exp. in design of cathode ray tubes or 
similar articles, should have a knowledge of 
electron optics and tube structures, and be 
capable of originating and supervising develop- 
ment work. A salary commensurate with re- 
sponsibility of the work and with age, exp. 
and qualifics. of the applicant will be paid. 
Write in first inst. for form of applic. to Works 
Personnel Officer, Mullard Radio Valve Co. 
Ltd., New ms Mitcham Junction, Surrey, 
quoting ref. ‘* W.4.” 
PHILIPs’ Laboratories at Mitcham, Surrey, 
require first-class female Secretary to 
arrange and minute technical meetings. Age 
between 20 and 30, with General B.Sc. pre- 
ferred. Shorthand and typing would be an 
asset. Must be prepared to travel abroad. Ap- 
plics., which must be in writing in first inst., 
should be addressed to Miss M. B. Little, 
Women’s Personnel Officer, Mitcham Works, 
Ltd., New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, 
and reference “‘ M.I.” quoted. 
NIV. of Birmingham and Fircroft College 
Trust. Primrose Hill, Birmingham. Centre 
for Continuation Studies. Applics. for position 
of Warden are invited from men, pref. gradu- 
ates of a British Univ., who have good admin- 
istrative ability and are keenly interested in 
adult education. This is a new venture in 
which the University of Birmingham and the 
Fircroft College Trust are associated. Full par- 
tics. on applic.: Secy., Fircroft College Trust, 
Avoncroft College, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
LUB Leader required for Autumn. Fully 
4 qualified to take Youth Club and supervise 
other Clubs. Also Junior Club Leader for ages 
5-14. Sals. according to exp. Full board and 
residence. Apply, stating religious denomina- 
tion and enclosing ies of testimonials, to 
The Warden, U.G.S. Settlement, Staffordshire 
at a Peckham, S. E. 15. 
NTED: Science Master for small pub- 
fhe school. Gd. permanent post. Box 5012. 
PRESS Department of Jewish Organisation 
requires well-educated shorthand-typist 
with secretarial oy good working hours and 
prospects. Box 4 
Cis aed (woman) graduate, 20 
Ahrs. approx., required end Sept., W.1. 
Write Box SOR6. 


ments Vacant—continued 
me 16-18) offered Nursery Sch. 
en. at Rice Alfred Schoo! North End Re. 


“—, 


mes, ote etc., in Uppe 
RY’S Adanane ¢ (woman about 45s) 

‘aul g oN typing, knowledge of office 
——. pref. exp. in — s welfare work. 


P. W. or acc. te quals. 

—- mh oe and 
93 Guilford St. W.C 

1D EPRESENT AES, full or oatt- time, for 

new device reqd. by 


, Organising Secs: # 
sere Memorial 


every shop, office, 
unlimited possibilities. 
Call or write B.D.C., Ltd., 
371, Holloway Rd. N.7. 

AVENDISH rr Service, 20 Gt. 
All office staff supplied 
“Also. copying of professional, 
, foreign and business papers. Dupli- 
cating. High standard. 
Limited, Internatienal Empley- 
Office, 98 Western Road, Hove, Sx. 2 
outa. Domestic Workers 


Mother’s Helps, and any other grades. For full 

particulars write to: Isobel Jay, Hove, Sx. 
Appointments Wanted 

OUNG woman, exp. editorial work, re- 

search, film journalism, 

organiser; languages; seeks post with gd. ‘oppor- 

tunities for exercising intelligence and initia- 








advertising. Wide gen. i 
ENTLEWOMAN 


work, desires post where schoolboy age 
years welcome. Excelient references. Box 4720. 
ERTIP. Teacher (22, fem.), twe-yr. course 
Univ.; knowledge typing; seeks journalistic 


post, position with family, or other interesting 





Schools 
EVERLEY School, Wolfelee, nr. Hawick. 
Children from 3 yeers. 
Healthy, happy environment. Special attention 
Entire charge, arrangements 
made for children with parents abroad. 
ANE Court, Pyrford, Woking, and Dane 


s. Same —. same ideas, 

line, 2c ood. No evg. prep. 

, Great Missenden, Bucke, 

ed. — School. Easy access Baker — 

stn. —_ Nursery House from 

Principal: Miss M, 
and self 


—e. ~ House, Casth 
Boys and girls from 3 years, Headmaster: 
John M. Aitkenhead, M.A., Ed.B, 
AEMOOR School, Rumbling Bridge, 
. Edinburgh 40 miles. A modern 
co-ed, sct:ool, founded by ‘parents and educa- 
tionists. Friendly environment. Well-equi 
classrooms. Principals : 
Janet Grieve, M.A., 


ohn L. Grieve, B.Sc 


B. 
MONT School, Shortlands, Kent. Boys 
3-11, Girls 3-18. A few vacancies for weekly 
or ‘full ‘boarders. gy for prospectus to Mrs. 


HURST P School, Forest Row, Sussex. 
-¥3). Freedom, health and 
happiness . — of education. App! ly Dorothy 


eH eTONDENE Honse, 
Hounslow (33 bus route). Progressive day 
school (3-8 yrs.) in delightful surrcundings. 
our manera Middleton (Gipsy Hill Penal 


38 Eton Ave. tienes 
“Stanford Park, nr. — 4 


Co-ed., §-18, Henry & Eliz. 
imethy’s School, Dawlish, Devon. — 
between 4 and 14 years. j 
tional preparation for Public a 
Secondary School is. given in ideal surround- 
ings. Miss Stookes, National Froebel Union. 
ENNINGTON School, Wetherby. 
boys and girls 8-18. 
with a wholesome vigorous 
community life; training in disciplined co- 
operation, and nd practical social responsibility. 


» B.Sc. 
mee BEE ivi advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and i Lrd., concerning schoois 
iris. Clarendon House, 11 & 12, 
.1. Regent 2803. Founded rgor. 
~ Readers’ Market 
Encyclopadia Britannica, 
, £15/offer; pair Ski-boots, 
Beethoven period Grand 





as new, size 8, £2; 


calculating machine, 
», £120; ditto, model 13 ZK, £80; By- 
lock Vacuum Cleaner, i 
, powerful and dignified car, 


fitted as Radiogram with Bush Battery model, 


, £30—seen London. 


Greek-Latin; Cambridge Mu: 
(Econ.) London Gown; j 


|} Recorder; Hebrew—Second-hand Linguaphone 


goods in — to the ad 





